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ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


FOR PROMOTION FROM GRAMMAR TO HIGH SCHOOL. 


PraincrpAL JAmMES M. Sawin, 
Point-street Grammar School, Providence, R. 1. 

The questions that candidates should be able to 
answer for entrance to the high school and those 
they can answer in this age of “enrichment of 
courses,” when the enrichment has been so bountiful 
as to cause the plant to grow to stalk, leaf, and top 
without a corresponding production of fruit, are 
quite different things; nevertheless I venture to 
send the following:— 

1. Illustrate what is meant by percentage in arith- 
metic, and make three applications of the principle to 
business transactions. 

2. Name five prominent persons well known in his- 
tory who have substantially aided our nation by their 
efforts and infiuence to rise through its different periods 
of progress from colonial dependence to the rank of the 
first republic in the world’s history, and describe some 
prominent part that each has taken. 

3. Name and locate five of the most important cities 
of the world, and give good reasons for your opinion in 
naming them as such. 

4. Write a business letter of not more than fifteen 
lines requesting a position with some real merchant or 
firm in your city, in which some of your own qualifica- 
tions for the place are briefly described, 

5. Write a brief letter (twenty lines) to a friend in 
which you name three or more American authors, some 
of whose. writings you have read, and give one or more 
lines of quotation from each of them. The grammar of 
the letters, as well as the matter, should be subject to 
credits and criticism. 

Henry SaBIN, 
Des Moines, la. 

I would admit to any high school a candidate who 
can pass satisfactorily the examination in the six 
questions I have indicated, and I should feel reason- 
ably certain that he would make a success of his work. 

1. What is your age? 

{Il deem this question of great importance, because I 
hold that no pupil under thirteen years of age should be 
admitted to any high school. I would rather make the 
age fourteen, if that were possible. We are making a 
grave mistake which will show itself in the coming gen- 
eration in forcing the young minds to grapple with 
studies which tax the energy of adults.] © 

2. Under whom have you prepared for high school? 
This question embraces your past record as to health, 
comfort, interest in your studies, application and habits 
of study, success in overcoming difficulties. Also include 
the names of the different branches you have studied and 
the approximate time in years and months devoted to 
each. 

[I deem this question of great importance, because it 
shows the basis upon which the high school pupil must 
depend. Every observing high school principal will ac- 
knowledge that it is not the amount of ground which a 
pupil has covered which determines his success or failure 
in secondary work. | 

3. Have you a well-defined object or purpose in enter- 
ing the high school other than to get a diploma? 

{It is undoubtedly true that a large proportion of pupils 
in the high school to-day have no such purpose or object 
as an incentive to do the best possible work. Many of 
them never have been instructed in the elementary 
schools upon the duty of so availing themselves of privi- 
leges that they may in the future be able to make the best 
possible use of their education. The boy in the high 
school who knows why he is there, and for what he is 
there, will get much more out of the course than the boy 
who is there simply as a matter of going to school.] 

4. Write one page, letter-size sheet, upon one of the 
three subjects given on this sheet. 

[The purpose of this question is to test the penman- 
ship, spelling, punctuation, and the candidate’s general 
knowledge of the construction of the English language. 
This half sheet should be examined much more critically 
than the papers which contain the answers to the other 
questions; although all glaring faults found in any paper 
should be taken note of,] 

5. The solution of two problems, given by the ex- 


aminer, in either arithmetic or algebra, not too difficult, 
but sufficiently ‘so to test the candidate's ability to ana- 
lyze, to reason, to trace the relations ‘of one factor to 
another, which will lead to the ultimate solution of the 
question. 

{I would rather have one or two questions of this kind, 
solved intelliently, concisely, and with due regard to 
careful reasoning, than all of the ten questions usually 
asked of a candidate, but which require very little 
thought or study on the part of the pupil.] 

6. Study the leaflet before you, and be ready, in one- 
half hour, to give a complete and accurate account of 
what it contains. 

{This leaflet may be a lesson in history, in literature, or 
in any other branch, providing it contains about the 
usual lesson which a scholar ought to be able to master in 
one-half hour. It will test the pupil’s ability to study, 
to comprehend, and to reproduce, which are very essen- 
tial factors in his fitness for high school work. The ob- 
ject is not only to test what the pupil-has done, but what 
he can do. | 

SUPERINTENDENT Henry A. Wisk, 
Baltimore, Md. 

1. Write four sentences, the first containing an ad- 
verbial clause, the second a noun clause, the third an ad- 
jective clause, the fourth an adjective phrase. 

2. How may we avoid taking cold? 

3. Write at least twenty lines upon the following sub- 
ject: “The Trials of a Street-Car Conductor.” 

4. Explain the difference betwen the senate and house 
of representatives in regard to number of members. 

5. What is meant by religious freedom? 

6. What is meant by alens? Tell upon what property 
of light its action depends. Illustrate by a drawing. 

7. Name the chief industries of Maryland, Alabama, 
Kentucky, and Massachusetts. 

PrincipAL H. Emite Groce, 
High School, Lansdowne, Penn. 

Find the cost of plastering a library 50 feet long, 30 feet 
wide, and 15 feet high, at 35 cents per square yard. The 
room contains 2 doors 5 feet by 8 feet, 3 windows 3 feet 
hy 6 feet. 

Find the simple interest of $850 for 5 years, 8 months, 
'S days, at 6 per cent. (Use six per cent. method.) 

Name and locate the five largest cities in United States, 
and tell to what each owes its commercial importance. 

What is the chief export of Southern Russia? Of 
Japan? Of South Carolina? 

Give a synopsis of the slavery question from its intro- 
duction to its abolition. 

To what political party did each of the following men 
belong: Jefferson, Daniel Webster, Patrick Henry, ADra- 
ham Lincoln, U. S. Grant? 


We arrived safe or safely? Give reason for your an- 
swer. 


When should the relative pronoun that be used in re- 
ferring to persons? 

PrincipaL J. A. Paar, 
Boston. 

1. 9-82 is 5-6 per cent. of what number? 

2. A Boston watch is found to be 4% hours slow; to 
what city may its owner have traveled? 

3. What is meant by the S. G. of ice? 

4. How many square inches are left of a board 14x21 
after the largest possible circle has been cut out of it? 

5. How many cords of wood in a log 28 feet long and 
16 inches in diameter? 

Jutta RIcuMAN, 
New York City. 

1. In 1860 Chicago, Philadelphia; and San Francisco 
had a population of 112,172, 598,034, and 56,802, respec- 
tively. At the last census the record was 1,099,850, 1,046- 
964, 298.997. What was the rate of increase in each case? 
Mention the natural and the commercial reasons for the 
unequal growth. 

2. The battle of Manila began on May 1 at six o’clock 
in the morning; had Commodore Dewey been able to 
cable at once to Washington, give exact day and hour at 
which the government would have received the despatch, 
allowing one hour for transmission. The longitude of 


Manila is 120 degrees east; of Washington is 75 degrees 
west. 

3. What is the Monroe doctrine? Name two import- 
ant occasions where our government enforced its princi- 
ples. Should a similar occasion arise in the future, what 
stand will our government be forced to take? Why? 

4. Should the Nicaragua canal become a thing of fact, 
what nations would be most benefited? Of what com- 
mercial and political value will this canal be to the 
United States? 

5. Write a book review of not less than ten nor more 
than twenty lines. Mention three errors in construction 
or style that you have tried to avoid. Mention three 
points neces: ary to correct style which you have tried to 
observe in this review. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT ALFRED Kink, 


Chicago. 
1. Quote the opening sentence in Lincoln’s address at 
Gettysburg. 


2. Compare the settlers of Massachusetts with those 
of Virginia. 

3. What brought Francis Bacon to shame? 

4. On what subject did Henry II. and Thomas 
a Becket differ? 

5. What is the perimeter of a right triangle whose 
base is 240 feet and altitude 160 feet? 

6. Divide 21 by 2a—3. 


7. Solve the equation «43+ 7+2r. 


x 

8. What is dew? Rain? Hail? Snow? 

9. A can build a wall in ten days, B in 12 days, and C 
in 15 days. In what time can the three build it working 
together? 

10. “Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee 
smiled.” Kind of sentence. The clause. Syntax of 
‘‘weeping,” “all,” 


SUPERINTENDENT J. K. BAXTER, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

I send a few questions on geography (correlated) 
which our eighth grade will have to answer to be pro- 
moted to high school:— 

1. What influence does the drainage of North America 
have upon the location of commercial centres? 

2. Why have the English-speaking people had the 
greater influence in North America? 

3. Account for the great rainfall in Norway, Sitka. 
What makes Ireland “The Emerald Isle’’? 

4. What does the east-west direction of most trunk 
lines of railway in the United States indicate? 

5. Account for the growth of Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, and Philadelphia. 

6. In what direction are New England energies and 
wealth now turned? Why? 

7. What value has the Welland canal? The Illinois 
and Michigan canal? 

8 Why are Marseilles and Constantinople so situated ? 

9. Why is Liverpool so great? Leading manufacture? 

10. Account for the high civilization of Greece. 

11. Why were Genoa and Venice great cities of Middle 
Ages? What caused the downfall or decline of the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean? 

Locate Lyons, Turin, Dresden, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Odessa, Manchester, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Paris, and 
tell for what each is noted. Why? 


ASSISTANT-SUPERINTENDENT A. W. Epson, 
New York City. 

1. Name six standard works on literature you have 
read; state in brief the message conveyed in each; give 
a quotation (or the substance of one) from each. 

2. Speak of man as found in the North Temperate 
zone,—his distribution, civilization, ‘ndustries, govern- 
ment: state the leading commercial centres and the 
causes of growth. 

3. Trace in detail the course of slavery in this country 
from its origin to the reconstruction acts; state its effect 
and influence,—social, industrial, and political,—and the 
various movements inaugurated to check its growth. 

4. Speak of the growth of this country,—territorial, 
industrial, educational, and scientific. 

5. State examples, solve and explain the same, to il- 
lustrate a ease in common fractions, decimal fractions, 
denominate numbers, percentage, interest, compound 
proportion, and the metric system. 

6. State in brief the effects of the moderate and im- 
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moderate use of narcoties and alcoholic stimulants on 
- the human system. 

7: Name six common minerals, plants, trees, flowers, 
birds in your vicinity, and the leading characteristics of 
each, 

SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
“Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play!” 


1. Write in prose, and in other words as far as possi- 
ble, the meaning of these lines from ‘“Snow-Bound.” 

“Keep this picture,’ said Washington to the artist, 
speaking of the first experiment, ‘‘and finish it to your 
own taste.” 

2. What is the subject and what the object of ‘said’? 

3. Give the title of some book that you have read since 
last September, and add the name of the author, also 
write a few lines that would give some idea of the char- 
acter of the book to a person who has never read it. 

4. Name and locate five of the cities of Europe which 
have a population of more than half a million each. 
What are some of the topics of public interest in Europe 
and America at this time? 

5. What language is generally spoken in these cities: 
Paris, Havana, Athens, St. Petersburg, Shanghai, Naples, 
Berlin? Name one object which attracts travelers to 
Kentucky, Egypt, Rome. 

6. Had Washington lost his life during the war, who, 
in your opinion, should have been appointed commander- 
in-chief? 

7. Name five men prominent on the Confederate side 
in the Civil War, and state what office each held. 

8. The Americans were obliged to retreat at the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill; explain why the monument was 
erected. Who took part in the ceremony of laying the 
cornerstone? 

9. There are forty weeks in a school year. There are 
usually ten sessions in each week. There are thirty-six 
lines in the “Psalm of Life.” If pupils commit to memory 
one line each session, how many poems, containing as 
many lines as the “Psalm of Life,’’ will they learn at 
school during the year, the schools being closed one per 
cent. of the forty weeks? 

10. Lucy Gray has promised to lend Ellen Howe $700 
for six months, at five per cent. interest. Write such a 
note as should be given if the money is loaned on the 
first day of next July. 


Principat J. M. Ditu, 
John A. Andrew School, Boston, 

1. Write a letter covering not more than a half page 
of letter paper, giving your reasons for wishing to attend 
the high school. 

2. State how the colonies were governed from the Dec- 
laration of Independence to the adoption of the constitu- 
tion. Give reasons for the adoption. 

3. Tell what is meant by the Corn Belt of the United 
States, and name three states that raise more corn than 
wheat. The same of the Wheat Belt, and name three 
states that raise more wheat than corn. 

4. Write a receipt for $100 paid on a debt of $540.50. 
Write a time note. Write a demand note, 

5. Locate Manila, Duluth, Ponce, Mohawk 
Crete. 


river, 


6. Draw a cube seen to the right and below the eye. 
— 
> ry 
Epwin I'witMYER, 
The High School, Seattle, Washington. 
1. Name the chief cause or causcs that led the earlier 
settlers to come to this country. “A ere they at all times 


consistent in the practice of priuciples they were strug- ° 


gling to estabish? 

2. State fully the causes which led to the Revolution- 
ary War. 

8. When did we become a nation? Under how many 
different forms of government have we lived sinee then? 
Name advantages and disadvantages of each. 

4. Give a brief account of the growth and development 
of slavery in the United States. 

5. State fully the method of electing the president of 
the United States. 

6. For 2-3 of a yard of broadcloth, at $6.50 per yard, 
1% yards of cashmere and 50 cents in money were given 
in exchange. What was the price per yard of the 
cashmere? 

7. A carriage worth $250 was bought for $50 less. and 
sold for $25 more than its value. What was the rate of 
gain per cent. on the price paid? 

8. Write a bill; a promissory note; 
ceipt. 


9, Find the interest of $250.60 for 3 years, 6 months, 


a check; a re- 


15 days, at 5 per cent. Amount of same. Compound in- 
terest of same, compounded annually. 

10. How many planks, each 15 feet long and 10 inches 
wide, will be required for the flooring of a room 30 feet 
in length and 2244 feet in width? 

{I would give as many problems in mental as I would 
in written arithmetic. ] 

11. Analyze the following sentence, and name the 
parts of speech of the italicized words: — 

‘There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by.” 

Criticise and correct the following sentences, giv- 
(a) Which of 


12. 
ing full reasons for every change made: 
the two do you admire most? (b) Whose there? It’s 
only me. (c) Will I bring you a glass of water? (d) 
Mrs. Bryan called on my sister and I last week; (e) Do 
you like those kind of apples? 

13. Write a business letter, applying for a position, 
enclosing recommendations. 

14. Write a composition of at least 150 words on one 
of the following topics: — 

School Life. 


A Noble Life. 
The Late War. 


My Favorite Sports. 
A Great Statesman. 
History of My Own Life. 
My Favorite Books. 


Oo 
Joun D. Bittinas, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1. Name five extensions of territory which were made 
by the United States during the present century and prior 
to 1875. 

2. What men have been made presidents chiefly on ac- 
count of their military achievements? 


ALFRED BAYLISS, 
State Superintendent (elect), Illinois. 


3. Trace the movements of Washington and his army 
from the evacuation of Boston to his first cantonment at 
Morristown Heights. 

4. Name two decisive battles of the War of the Revo- 
lution; one in the War of 1812; one in the Mexican War: 
one in the Civil War. 

5. Connect each of the following names with some 
noted event in the nation’s history: John Paul Jones, 
Winfield Scott, William T. Sherman, Elias Howe, David 
G. Farragut 

6. What three great measures relating to the slavery 
question were brought into congress before the Civil 
War? 

PRINCIPAL J. W. HAtt, 
Pope School, St. Louis. 

1. What is the effect of adding the same number to 
hoth terms of a fraction? Give two illustrations to prove 
your answers, first with a proper, and second with an im- 
proper, fraction. 

A merchant sells a plow and a cultivator for $24 each, 
gaining 20 per cent. on the plow, and losing 20 per cent. 
on the cultivator; what is his net gain or loss on the two 
transactions? Explain why the result will always be the 
same in similar problems. 

3. A field containing 160 acres is 80 rods wide: how 
many more rods of fence will it require to fence this field 
than asquare field containing the same amount? In 
what shape may a field be fenced more economically than 
when in a square? ; 

4. Name the causes of the change of seasons. If the 
earth’s axis were perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, 
and other conditions remained unchanged, what would 
be the result on our seasons? 


5. Conjugate the verbs lie (to recline) and lay ( to 


place) in the first person singular of each tense of the 
indicative mode. Complete each of the following two 
sentences by adding several words, so that there may be 
no doubt of the correct use of the verb “lay” :-—- 

I now lay — ——. 


Mapison BABCOCK, 
San Francisco. 
In any school fit to prepare pupils to enter a high 


school the opinion of the class teacher and the prin- 
cipal, if he is in reality a principal, is worth more than 
any-examination. No question or set of questions is 
as good a measure of a pupil’s fitness to go ahead as is 
the judgment of a live teacher who has taught him. 
It is about time we got away from examinations 
for promotions and stood for real teaching. 


A HALF HOUR WITH TOMMY STRINGER. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT, BOSTON. 


“Would you like to see Tommy Stringer at work?” 
1 was asked after I had been in the North Bennett 
industrial school, Boston, a short time. It is need- 
less to say that my answer was yes. A moment later 
I was conducted to the bench where the deaf, dumb, 
and blind boy stood working at “Sloyd.” 

He was busily engaged in finishing a tool chest, 
and at the particular moment when | came up, was 
measuring off “nail spaces” on the bottom of the 


chest. Driving nails is one of ‘Tomiy’s especial de- 
lights. His blows are firm and sure, and the nails 


vo in as if driven by an expert with the best eyesight 
in the world. Not once during the hammering of 
those forty or more nails did Tommy hit. his finger, 
or send in a nail crooked. This would be remark- 
able in a boy of Tommy’s age possessed of all his 
faculties. In a boy afflicted as Tommy is, it seems 
nothing less than marvelous. 

“Does he never get out of patience?” 
teacher. 

“No,” was the reply, “never in Sloyd. Even 
when he makes a mistake, and has his work all to do 
over again, he goes about it as cheerfully as possible. 
Ife never thinks of throwing it down, and getting 
discouraged over it, as most boys would.” 

I was just about to ask if Tommy was able to talk 
so that strangers could understand him, when he ex- 
claimed in perfectly intelligible tones, “What time, 
what time?” 

“He is very anxious to get his chest done to-day,” 
said his teacher, answering him with the curious al- 
phabet employed with the deaf, dumb, and blind. 
“This is his last lesson for the summer.” 

“Hold, hold!” ejaculated Tommy, placing the bot- 
tom of the chest upon the upper part, and carefully 
adjusting the The teacher held the two 
peces in position, but by some means one of them 
was moved while Tommy was driving the first nail. 

“Bad.” remarked Tommy gravely, feeling of the 
edges, and carefully placing them in position again. 
After this, all went well. The boy laughed outright 
as nail after nail went in sure and true. 

le is so delighted with its being all right,” ex- 
plained the teacher, “because in his first attempt he 
made the bottom a trifle too small, and had the meas- 
uring for the nails all to do over again. 

“Yes, Tommy is affectionate,” 
to my next question. 


I asked his 


edges, 


she said in answer 
“There was one boy at the 
school at Jamaica Plain of whom he was particularly 
fond. This boy went back to his home in Philadel- 
phia, and ever since then 'Tom has declared that he 
ix going to have a house in Philadelphia and live 
there when he gets to be a man. 

“One day,” she continued, “L was surprised, when 
the class came into the classroom, to see that Tommy 
was not among them. I was about to make some 
inqturies, when there was a knock at the door. 1 
opened it. There stood Tommy. 

“How do you do”” I said. ‘Who is this? 

“*Mr. Stringer of Philadelphia,’ was the reply. 

““Come in.’ Tommy 
marched up to the visitor’s chair. — 

“Would you not like to speak to the boys?’ I 
asked after a time. Tommy got up with dignity. 


said. came in, and 


and marched around the room, shaking hands with 
When he was seated again, I said, 


all the boys. 
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‘Would you not like to see the work of some of the 
vupils??, This was most too much like work to suit 
Tom, but he could not very well demur under the 
cireumstances. So |! brought him some slates with 
his own on top. He frowned at first, but soon 
laughed, and went to work.” 

At this juncture, a young woman came in and laid 
one of her hands upon Tommy’s for a moment. He 
instantly dropped his work and spelled out “Chase” 
and “elay.” 

“Miss Chase is the clay-modeling teacher here,” 
explained Tommy’s teacher. “He has visited her 
room several times.” 

Tommy had now nearly finished. [ watched his 
bright, expressive face with interest as he stood driv- 
ing in the remaining nails. When the last one was 
in, he laughed outright again; then holding up the 
chest and feeling of the corners and edges to see that 
all was true and smooth, he laid his cheek against his 
teacher’s face and smiled a happy, satisfied simile. 
!t was a pretty picture, and one that [ shall always 
think of in calling to mind my half hour with 
Tommy Stringer. 


SNOWBALLING. 


BY SARAH. LOUISE ARNOLD. 


Snowballing is one of the problems of a country 
school, but I know of an instance where a teacher 
called a meeting of the pupils, and, after putting be- 
fore them the evils of snowballing, and the injuries 
often sustained by the younger pupils, who were not 
as well able to take care of themselves, a popular 
vote decided that no snowballs would be thrown, and 
the entire school acted accordingly. This was better 
than saying you must not throw snowballs. 
must formidable 
mechanical. before the child the highest 
standard of discipline, not by preaching, but by ask- 
ing them the question, “Is this the best that you can 
do for yourself and your boy friends?” 

The Cuban war has given us ample illustrations to 
place before the children of our public schools. 
While there are heroes ali about us, we should inspire 
the child with the thoughts and doings of the heroes, 
and ask them to look within themselves and so com- 
pare themselves with the ideals about which they like 


‘Teachers cease to be and 


to read. 

High-imindedness, self-control, and courteous and 
unselfish natures for others will result, if our boys 
and girls are taught how to care for themselves and 
to care for their neighbors. 


SUPERVISION, 


EXPERT 


BY HON. FRANK A. HILL, 
Secretary State Board of Eduvation. 


It must not be forgotten that expert supervision 
has had to fight its way solely on its merits; it has 
eradually silenced opposition; it has changed much of 
this opposition to advocacy; towns have rarely receded 
from it when they have fairly tested it; it has been on 
That the state overwhelmingly 
doubted. The 


progress of our schools, as a whole, justifies this be- 


trial for fifty vears. 
believes in the policy cannot be 


lief. School committees can do and are doing most 
important supervisory work of a legislative’ sort,— 
work that cannot be better done in any other way; 
hut when it comes to that wise, detailed, personal, 
constant educational guidance which the schools im- 
poratively need if they are to keep abreast of the 
times in promoting their pupils’ welfare, it is no re- 
fection upon school committees to say—indeed, no 
poople say it with greater assurance thanemembers of 
~Chool that they are not 
ordinarily qualified to give such guidance, or, if quali- 


committees themselves- 
fied, they can not ordinarily spare the requisite time 
The superintendent may fail, but the need 
continues. Tlis failure may be fatal to supervision 
of the kind he gives, but it argues nothing against 
the supervision of the kind that is needed.—Report 
for 


for 1t. 


An exercise for Lincoln day will appear in the 
next issue. 


1S CHILD STUDY A FAD, FAKE, 
FASHION? 


OR 


BY E. O. 


With some persons it certainly is a fad, a temporary 
whim to which they are devoting undue attention, 
and the importance of which they are exaggerating. 


VAILE. 


With others it has all the appearance of being a fake,. 


a trick which they are working with the purpose of 
gaining reputation or notoriety. With many it is a 
fashion, a special but a temporary and harmless mode 
of cxpending educational energy. 

Whether child -\uay is really anything more there 
Granting that it is all three, it does 
not follow that this fad, fake, or faney has been of 
ne benefit. It certainly has set the little child in the 
midst of us as he never was set 


is some det’ t. 


before, albeit ina 

It has taught us 
to study him, although it has put before us a child 
which nobody ever saw or ever will see—the average 
typical child. It the attention of the 
world on the child as it was never focused before, but 
in rather a formal, analytic way, which, however, has 
unquestionably brought good results. 

The weakness of the child-study movement is the 
weakness of all crazes—extravagant claims, narrow- 
ness of view, intemperate methods. 


somewhat cold and dissected way. 


has focused 


very person 
who has become prominent in connection with the 
movement has become prominent not because of the 
depth or clearness of his vision, nor by the sanity and 
sound sense of his utterances, but by the surprise, or 
novelty, or sensation caused by the views he has pre- 
sented. In other words, it has not been the solid and 
invaluable substratum of truth in the movement which 
has given it vogue, but the fad of fake element in 1t. 

What a fake was the process, so often exploited be- 
fore simple and confiding audiences, of demonstrat- 
ing the existence of fatigue and its varying extent at 
different hours of the day, as if it definitely proved 
anything more than was already known, that the 
strength of mental energy wanes the longer it is exerted 

The serio-comic inquiries into the child’s personal 
and dislikes, his and ambitions, the 
dominant force in his character, whether heredity or 
environment, ete.. ete. have captured the herd of 
teachers as of scientific value, as if the ordinary 
even the extraordinary teacher under 
the 


likes desires 


teacher, or 


ordinary conditions, could reach answers of 
slightest value. 

The fatuous questions put to children five, or six, 
or seven years old seem to suggest childish authorship. 
What story, or song, or picture, or person do you like 
As if childhood has permanent likes 
or can tell “why.” It is the age and 
caprices, That childhood. The 
moral discriminations or judgments which children 
have been asked to make, and the tabulation of their 


answers by men in prominent positions, have made 


best and why? 
of whims 
is What makes it 


their authors more prominent by their silliness. 
And then the handbooks published by child-study 
societies, with thei wealth of inanity, which might 
pass for sarcasm ‘were it not so serious and stolidly 
oblivious to its own comicalness. The svilabi con- 
tained in these handbeoks cap the climax of crudeness 
and fill the mind of the 


Conceptions which are fatal to anything like exact in- 


would-be observer with pre- 


vestigation. 

The usual process of this child-study fad tends to 
intensify the most conspicuous evil of thfe graded 
The 
The organism as a whole is ff rgotten in the 
The child as a 


personality, filled with impulses and emotions, and re- 


school child as a human soul is Jost 


sieht of. 
study of particular manifestations. 


s\ stem. 


quiring love, patience, and svmpathy to help it grow, 
shrivels into a mere phenomenon to be analyzed and 
tabulated. Whether it is a 
child study tends to hinder genuine educational study 
of the child. 

Of course 
result. Dut the marked tendency with those 
whe become absorbed in the subject. Where child 
-tudy means the honest, loving study of the child in 


fad, fake. or fashion, 


this is net the invariable or necessary 


it Is 


hand. unhampered by formulas and preconceived or 
fictitious but 
Child study in that sense deserves the most profound 
There never can be and there never was any 
That there should be more 
but with the filling out of 


notions, nothing good can result. 


respect. 
true teaching without it. 
of it we heartily agree. 


blanks pretending to record mental or moral pecu- 
liarities of the child, making formal tests in regard to 
qualities of mental action, ete., ete., we have no sym- 
pathy. Unless from trained observers, such records 
are worthless. Study every child in your school to 
the best of your ability for your own purposes in 
order that you may adapt our instruction to his 
needs. That is true child study.—Intelligence. 


ANSWERS TO WHO IS?—(1L) 


(For questions see Journal of January 5.) 

1. General Zachary Taylor, president United 
States, 

2. General W. Sherman. 

Garibaldi (1807-82). 

WPaniel Pratt. 

>. General Joseph Hooker. 

i. General Charles George Gordon. 

Riehard Cobden (1804-65). 

s. “A Lady of Eneland,” Miss Charlotte Tucker. 

Marietta Holley. 

10. Sir Walter Scott. 

Pt. Joseph Jefferson, the actor. 

Charles Browne, American humorist. 

is. Thomas Corwin (1794-1865), famous politi- 
cian and orator, because he took provisions to Gen- 
eral William dienry Harrison in the frontier war, 

14.) Queen Elizabeth. 

‘The United States. 

IG. General William Henry Harrison, from a vic- 
tory at Tippecanoe, 

17. Melanchthon., 

Ix. Jenny Lind. 

1%. Shakespeare. 

20. General Thomas J. Jackson (1820-63), 


BY CLARENCE 


THE COCOONS UPON THE ELM TREES. 
It frequently happens that during fall and winter 
one inay find upon the trunk and larger branches of 
elm and maple trees whitish patches, easily visible 


WEED. 


some distance away. which on close examination are 
found to consist of thin gray cocoons attached to the 
hark, partially covered with large bunches of glisten- 
ing white masses, suggestive of a frothy substance. 
if broken open, these masses will be found to contain 
hundreds of small. white, spherical eggs, held together 
by the froth-like substance that permeates the whole 
inass. Tf the cocoon itself be pulled apart there will 
be found within an empty brown pupa case from 
which a moth has emerged. 

These are the eggs and cocoons of the white-marked 
moth. 
Inasses in place on the tree, and watch it in spring, 


tussock Should vou leave one of these ege- 
you would see sometime in May or early June, soon 
after the leaves develop, hundreds of tiny hairy cater- 
pillars come forth from the mass, and crawl along the 
hark toward the leaf-bearing branches. When the 
latter are reached, each caterpillar begins feeding upon 
the succulent green portions of the leaf. The young 
caterpilliurs are about one-sixth of an inch long, and 
and with dark 
the end of a week, the larvae, as 


thickly covered on the hack sides 
brown hairs. At 
these caterpillars are often called, shed their skins, 
crawling out clothed ina new covering previously 
formed beneath the old one. They continue feeding 
soon after this first molt, and a week or two later again 


their skins to provide for their increase in size, 
After another period of feeding a third molt takes 
the caterpillars have by this time become nearly 


The gen- 


plaee: 
anineh long, and are handsome creatures, 
ere] color is vellow; the head and two tuberele-like pro- 
jections on the hinder portion of the back are bright 
coral ved: there are four cream-colored tufts of hair 
along the back. Pwo long black plumes project for- 
ward from just behind the sides of the head. and an- 
other projects backward from the posterior end of the 
hodyv. Along cach side of the back there runs a dis- 
tinet vellow line; and lower down the side there is an 
other yellow line, generally less distinct. 

About a week after the third molt a large propor- 
tion of the caterpillars desert the leaves and seek the 
hark of the trunk, where they spin loose, 


brownish. silken within which they trans 


rough 


CFOCOOTIS, 
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form to the pupa or chrysalis stage. These are the 
‘aterpillars which are to develop into male moths. 
The other caterpillars remain upon the leaves, feed- 
ing freely and undergoing one or two additional molts 
as larvae before spinning cocoons. They finally spin 
their cocoons in situations similar to those selected by 
the males, and change into brown chrysalids (c). 


White-marked Tussock-moth: a, female moth on cocoon; 4, young 
larva hanging by thread; c, female pupa; d, male pupa; e, mae moth. 

About a fortnight after the caterpillars pupate, they 
again transform and emerge as moths. The two 
sexes of these differ greatly: The males (e) have wings. 
well-developed feathery antennae, and the front legs 
thickly furnished with hair. “The general color is 
ashy gray, the front wings being crossed by undulated 
bands of darker shade, with two black markings on 
the outer edge near the tip, and a white spot on the 
inner edge, also near the tip. He may frequently be 
seen sitting on the trunks of trees, or on the shady 
side of houses. as he rests during the day, and_ flies 
after dusk, often being attracted by light. The 
female is totally different from the male in appearanes, 
and resembles a hairy worm rather than a moth, since 
she possesses the merest rudiments of wings. She is 
of a pale gray color, the antennae being short and not 
feathered. the legs rather slender and not eovered with 
long hairs.”"—Riley. In consequence of her wingless 
condition the female cannot fly; after emerging from 
the chrysalis she crawls upon the top of the cocoon (a) 
where she depesits her eggs ina single mass and soon 
dics, 

I) the most northern states there is usually but one 
brood of the tussock moth caterpillars each year. 
These mature about midsummer, spin cocoons, and be- 
come moths late in July or early in August. The 
eges are at once deposited to remain unhatehed un- 
til the following spring. Farther south there are two 
broods each season. 

By picking off the eggs of this insect, whieh is one 
of the most injurious enemies of shade trees, any 
time between October and April, its increase may be 
prevented. It belongs to the family of tussock- 
moths (Lvinantriidae), the larvae of which are fur- 
nished with tufts of hairs upon their bodies. The 
species here discussed is called Orevia leucostigma. 


PHYSIOLUGY TaALKS.—(111.) 


FOODS. 


About four ounces of cach of the tood elements 
albumin, fat, and sugar——must be eaten daily. 

To oxidize this amount of food requires about 
twenty-four ounces of oxygen, which is about the 
amount breathed in. 

\ diet of bread, eves, meat, milk, and butter will 
furnish the best food elements. 

If too much sugar or starch is eaten, the albumin 
and fat are not falls oxidized, 

If too much food is eaten, all the oxven is used up, 
and there is none lett for an extra exertion. 

If little or no food is eaten, not enough heat and 
energy are produced to keep the body alive. Death 
occurs When the body has lost two-tifths of its weight. 

Milk is the most easily digested and most perfect 
of foods. 

Hlens’ eves contain an abundance of albumin and 
fat, but no starch or sugar. They are next to milk in 
ease of digestion, 

Next in order comes meat, including fish and shell- 
fish. 

Of meat, beef is the most easily digested, and pork 
the least, 

\nimal food im general is easily and quickly 
digested, and only about one-twentieth remains un- 
divested, 

Fresh food from a healthy anima! is safe for food. 
—Dr. Frank Oyerton’s “Applied Physiology,” 


ARCHITECTURE.—(V1.) 


BY LUCY A. FITCH. 


ROMAN ORNAMENT. 

The amphitheatres are very characteristic Roman 
buildings, and were really double theatres, with an 
arena in the middle corresponding to a double stage. 
In plan they were 
nearly cireular, and the 
seats rose in tiers above 
the arena. ‘The 
seum at Rome is the 
best example of this 
class of buildings. 

The Roman basil- 
icas, or justice halls. 
us they were the first 

TUSCAN used by 

Christians for public worship, and their construction 
influenced chureh architecture for centurics afterward. 

A third characteristic Roman structure was the tri- 
wnphal arch, or column, erected to celebrate the 
triumphs of Roman arms. These have been imitated 


to some extent by other nations—the Are de 
Triomphe in Paris being a notable example,—and are 
familiar through photographs and illustrations. It is 
difficult and unde- 
sirable consider 
the ornamentation of 
a nation wholly apart 
from its architecture, 
the two being closely 
interdependent. 
Roman ornamenta- 
tion was inferior to 
Roman architecture. 
They took from the 
refined motives of the 
Greeks all their deli- 
cacy and grace, mixed other motives with them, and 
then overloaded the space to be decorated. Much of 
their work was veneered, and with the showiest mate- 


LG 


rials, and was not durable. Perhaps the best idea of 
their ornament may be gained from the decorations of 
their public baths. These baths contained libraries, 
egvinnasiums, and lecture halls, as well as the baths 
proper, and were profusely decorated. The walls 
were covered with mosaics, the columns were of beau- 
tiful marbles, and the rooms were decorated with 
statuary and elaborate paintings. 

Their use of the human figure in decoration was 
very bad when compared with Greek work. They 
were addicted to apopleetic cherubs rather than to the 


GREEK: 


(793. ) 


supple, graceful figures so well) managed by the 
Greeks. Garlands and wreaths of flowers tied with 
ribbons were a popular device, and the trophies of the 
arena suggested the use of the bull’s skull in decora- 
tion. ‘Phey even used a combination of the three for 
frieze decorations,—the skulls and the cherubs placed 
at stated intervals, and scrving as supports for the gar 
lands hung between (Fig. 4). 

All the Greek moldings were adopted with varia- 
tions, the variations sometimes assuming such import- 
ance that the original motive is hardly discernible. 
This ean readily be illustrated by placing side by side 
a (reek egg and dart molding and a Roman variation 
of the same (Fig. 3). The illustration shows how 
ornament is weakened by too much detail. 


Their use of color in decoration was less crude than 
their ornament in relief. We get a very good idea of 


Roman wall paintings from the decorations of Pom- 
peiian houses. Groups of single figures were painted 
in the centre of a dark, or even black, space, which was 
separated from the rest of the wall space by painted 
pillars, columns, and garlands of flowers, which served 
as a sort of frame. In general, Roman ornament is 
less conventional than the Greek, cut up into excess 
of detail, coarse in design, and lacking in dignity, re- 
finement, and repose. ‘The motives derived from the 
Greeks are vitiated in form, and the abundant use of 
ornament inclines to the barbaric. The vulgar, over- 
dressed effect of Roman ornament is due to the fact 
stated in the beginning of this paper, that its rise was 
caused by a desire for display rather than for the grati- 
fication of the aesthetic sense. 

But little can be said of their sculpture, as it never 
rose to any individual prominence. There was some 
imitation of Greek work, but nothing criginal which 
was of particular merit. The achievements of Rome 
were great in other directions, but of her design in 
decorative art she has little to boast. 


CHANGE TO DIRECT NARRATION, 

1. His father told him that he seemed to be very 
much taken up with the bricklayers, and asked him 
what he might be thinking about, and if he had a 
notion of learning the trade. 

Mdwin smiled and said that he had not, but he was 
just thinking what a little thing a brick was, and that 
that great house was built by laying one brick upon 
another. 

2. A dervish was traveling alone im the desert 
when he met two merchants. Tle asked them if they 
had lost a camel. hey replied that they had indeed. 
The dervish asked if the camel was not blind in his 
right eve and lame in his left leg. and the merchants 
replied that he was. Tle then asked if the camel had 
lost a front tooth and they said he had. Lastly he 
asked if the camel was not laden with honey on one 
vide and with corn on the other. The merchants 
said that he most certainly was, and told the dervish 
that as he had seen him so lately he could of course 
lead them to him. Phe dervish called them friends 
and said he had never seen their camel, nor had he 
heard of him except through themselves. They said 
he must have seen the camel, and asked where the 
jewels were which formed part of his burden.—The 
Canadian Teacher. 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENT LIST 
FOR 1899. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” Books I. and Il. Edited by 
Albert Perry Walker, English high school, Boston. 
Cloth. 288 pp. Illustrated. Price, 45 cents. Also 
for 1900. 

Burke's “Speech on Conciliation with America.” Intro- 
duction and notes by Andrew J. George, Newton 
(Mass.) high school. Boards. 119 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Also for 1900-1-2. 

Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” Edited by Edmund K. Cham- 
bers, lately of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Cloth. 
188 pp. Price, 40 cents. Also for 1900-1-2. 

Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns.” Edited by \Andrew J. 
George. Cloth. 159 pp. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
FOR GENERAL READING AND COMPOSITION 

WORK. 

DeQuincey’s “Flight of a Tartar Tribe.” Edited by G. A. 
Wauchope, University of South Carolina. Cloth. 112 
pp. Price, 30 cents. Also 1900. 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. Edited by W. H. 
Hudson, Leland Stanford Junior University. Cloth. 
Also 1900-1-2. 

Pope’s “Translation of the Iliad.” Books 
and XXIV. Also 1900-1-2. 

Coleridge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” Edited by 
Andrew J. George. The text of 1817, together with 
fac-simile of the original text of 1798. Cloth. 150 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. Also 1900-1-2. 

Dryden's “Palamon and Arcite.” Edited by William H. 
Crawshaw, Colgate University. Cloth. 158 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price, 30 cents. 

Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal.”” No. 30, Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. Also 1900-1. 

Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield.” Introduction and 
notes by William Henry Hudson. Cloth. 300 pp. I]- 
lustrated. Price, 50 cents. Also 1900-1-2. 

Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven Gables.” 

Cooper’s “Last of the Mohicans.” Also 1900-1-2. 
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FOR 1900. 


Macaulay’s “Essay on Milton.” Edited by Albert Perry 


Walker. Also 1901-2. 
Macaulay’s ‘“‘Essay on Addison.” Also 1901-2. 
Tennyson's ‘‘The Princess.’”’ Introduction by Andrew J. 
George. Cloth. 236 pp. Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 
Also 1901-2. 


Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” Also 1901-2. 


FOR 1901. 

Milton’s “Minor Poems.” Lycidas, Comus, L’Allegro, 
and Il Penseroso. Edited by Albert Perry Walker. 
Cloth. 288 pp. Illustrated. Also 1902. 

Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant of Venice.’’ Edited by H. L. 
Withers. Cloth. 178 pp. Price, 40 cents. Also 1902. 

George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.”’ Edited by G. A. Wau- 
chope, University of South Carolina. Also 1902. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

An editor in Havana claims to have proof that 
the Maine was blown up by a lawyer and two ac- 
complices. 

The collection of customs in Cuba is threatening 
trouble. Santiago resents the making of 
Havana the centre for all collections of customs. 
Their excitement results from misconception. Not 
the money, but merely the reports are to go to 
‘Havana. 

The Peace treaty reached the president on Christ- 
mas dav: was sent to the senate January 4; was re- 
ferred to the committee on foreign relations with- 
out debate; and when it is reported by that commit- 
tee it will be ratified without amendments. 

In the New York senate there is a slight Repub- 
lican majority, but in the assembly the majority is 


serious 


large. 

The New 
January + amounting to $315,236,183, which was 
hy far the largest amount in its history. The largest 
previous record was in’ February, 1881, when it 
reached $288,000,000., 

Joseph Choate, (ireat 
Britain, is the leading lawyer of New York city. He 
was born in Salem, Mass., January 24, 1832: gradu- 


York clearing house did business on 


ainbassador-to-be to 


Harard, “52, Dane law school, *54: began 
York in 1856. He has conducted 
several law suits of national moment, was president 
of Union League Club for many years, has been active 
in municipal political reform, was a leader in the 


ate of 
nractice in New 


overthrow of the ‘Tweed ring in 1881, is probably the 
hest after dinner speaker in the country, unless it be 
Mr. Depew 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company of New 
York did new business amounting to $5,000,000 on 
January 3. This is probably without a precedent. 

The Raines liquor law of New York will doubtless 
he repealed or amended, 

Justin S. Morrill, who died December 31, 1898, was 
one of America’s ablest statesmen. Tle was born in 
Strafford, Vt., April 14, 1810, was educated solely in 
the common schools and academies of the neighbor- 
hood: was a merchant; was chosen to congress with- 
out solicitation on his part in 1854; introduced the 
first anti-polvgamy measure, 1857, and the first land- 
vrant-college bill in T858: was the author of tariff 
which remained the 


hill of general tart law 
until within ten years: was elected to the senate in 
He was a man of exemplary character and 
large abilitv. The universities of Vermont and 


Pennsylvania gave him the degree of LL.D. 
Haverhill, Mass., has a socialist mayor, from whom 

some genuine reforms are anticipated. 
New York is. the 
As a lecturer, as a writer, 


Giovernor Roosevelt of Most 
talked about American. 
vs a civil service reformer, as a police reformer, as an 
administrator in the navy, as a fighting colonel in the 
war, and as a campaigner he has won the highest re- 
I lis the best 


ever delivered in this country. 


card, inaugural address was one of 

The government of Ecuador has granted to the 
United States the right of her citizens to build rail- 
and establish financial institutions. Our 
capitalists will expend $17,500,000 in building a rail- 
for which that will give them 


$12,282,000 in six per cent. first mortgage bonds well 


ronds 
Wav, 


government 


secured, and $5,250,000 in seven per cent. preferred 


stock, and fifty-one per cent, of the common stock. 


The same company will establish a bank at Guayaquil 
with $1,000,000 capital. 

Total output of gold in 1897) was $57,000,000. 
Of this, Colorado had $19,000,000, and California 
14,600,000, 


FOR SPELLING. 
Yachting, Kaiser, 
Bowling, Arbitrator, 
football, Sovereignty, 


Menace, 
Destitute, 
Fiend, 
Anglican, 


Rugby, 

Cone:e. s, 
Senate, 
Candidate, 
Presidency, 
Philippine, 
Protectorate, 
l’raneo-Russian, 
Anglo-Egyptian, 
Cairo, 

st. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, 
Ineffectual, 
Unassailable, 
Roval Artillery, 
Submarine, 
Patronage, 


Caledonia, 


Drocese, 
Auxiliary, 
migration, 
Immigration, 
Municipality, 
Statue, 
Statute, 
Flour, 
blower, 
Sleighing, 
Respondent, 
Petitioner, 
Condemned, 
Anarchist, 


CORRECTION. 


“The Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster” is now pub 
lished in this country, Tam told, by D.C. Heath & 
110 Boylston street, Boston. 

Ray Greene Tuling. 


PROGRAMME FOR A CONGRESS OF UNI- 
VERSAL PEACE 
GAIL 


BY WALES, 


FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 

Morning Bible Selection: Deut. xx.: 10-12; Ps. exxii.: 5-9. 
PEACE QUOTATIONS. 

lor abundant harvests, for increased national pros- 
perity and improved credit, for a nation once more, after 
many years, united in heart and purpose, for the success 
of our arms in a just und humane cause, for every act of 
valor in battle and of magnanimity to the vanquished, 
may our grateful homage ascend to him who is the God of 
nations and the Lord of hosts. May we tenderly remem- 
ber those who have given their lives in their country’s 
service, and resolve that their example and their sacri- 
fice shall not be unheeded or forgotten. May we pray 
that an honorable and righteous peace may close a war 
which was entered upon by a peace-loving nation to free 
a people suffering intolerable misrule and oppression. 
And may God hear the prayers of his people, and continue 

to the republic the blessings of his divine favor! 
Roger Wolcott, Governor of 
There may be mistakes made. 


Massachusetts. 
Sometimes things may 
be done wrong, while the officers of the government do 
all they can to prevent mistakes; but I beg of you, as 
citizens of this great republic, not to let your minds be 
The 
struggle is too large for you to be diverted from it by any 
small matter Rise up to the dignity of men worthy 
of a free government, and we will carry out the work we 
have commenced. Abraham Lincoin. 
In the course of the last twenty years, the longings for 


carried off from the great work we have before us. 


general pacification have grown especially pronounced in 
the consciences of civilized nations. The preservation of 
peace has been put forward as the object of international 
policy. 
All 
bring about the beneficent results of the desired pacifie:- 


these efforts, nevertheless, have not been able to 


tion. 

Financial changes, 
at public property, and at the very source of moral and 
intellectual and physical strength. 
capital are, for the major part, diverted from their natu- 
ral applicaticn and unproductively consumed. Hundreds 
of millions are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of 


following an upward march, strike 


Nation’s labor and 


. The continual danger which lies in the 
massing of war material is transforming the armed 
peace of our days into a crushing burden, which people 
have more and more difficulty in bearing. To put an end 


destruction. . 


to these incessant armaments, and to seek a means of 
warding off the calamities that are threatening the whole 
world, is a supreme duty which to-day is imposed on all 
states. 
—Proclamation of Nicholas II., Tsar of Russia. 
In my opinion, there never was a good war or a bad 


peace. —Benjamin Franklin. 
Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 
—Milton. 
THE HISTORY OF OLD LIBERTY BELL. 


{For eighteen pupils. ] 
(Have the bell drawn upon the blackboard.) 
1. Liberty bell was cast in White chapel, England, and 


arrived at Philadelphia in August, 1752. 

2. Eneirecling the crown of the bell is the inscription: 
*Proclaim liberty throughout all of the land, unto all the 
inhabitants thereof’? (Lev. xxv.: 5-10). 

3. Liberty bell was rung for various summonings of 
the colonial assemblies as follows: In August, 1753, to 
call the assembly together, at which time laws for rais- 
ing money, our first constitutional revenue laws, were 
made, (Soon afier this it was cracked and re-cast.) 

4. In 1755, when the assembly declared the right of 
the colonies to make their own laws. 

5. In 1757, when assembly sent Franklin to England, 
io solicit redress for the grievances of the colonists. 

In 1761, when the proclamation of the succession of 
King George III. was read. 

7. in 1764, when assembly met to prevent the enforce- 
ment cf the stamp act and other tax laws. 


8. In 1765, tolled, when the ship bringing stamps 
came in. 
9. In 1768 assembled the merchants to take action 


several acts of parliament pertaining to the 
manufacture of steel rails, woolen materials, hats, ete. 


10. itn 1773, to denounce the buying of tea. 


against 


11. In 1774 to subscribe money for the Boston suf- 
ferers. 

12. In 1775 announced the Battle of Lexington. 

13. Irom 1783-1831 proclaimed the anniversaries of 


the nation and Washington's birthday. Tolled the death 


of Washington, Jefferson, Lee, Adams, Franklin, and 
Henry. 
14. September, 1814, it was rung in welcome to 


Lafavette. 

15. Jn 1832 tolled the death of Charles Carroll, the last 
survivor of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 

16. July 21, 1884, tolled for Lafayette. 

17. in 1885 tolled the death of Chief Justice Marshall, 
and, while doing so, parted. Its mission as the voice of 
our national independence was fulfilled. 

18. In 1893 Liberty bell was sent to the World’s Fair, 
and later to the Atlanta Exposition. 


RECITATION FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
The stories of battle and raid, 
In the times when our flag was made. 
O, let them be often told; 
And the stripes and stars we'll raise 
In token of thanks and praise 
To one in the grand old days 
Most patient, and wise, and bold. 


In honor of truth and right, 
In honer of courage and might, 
And the will that makes a way; 
In honor of work well done, 
In honor of Washington, 
Our flag is floating to-day. 
Youth's Companion. 


EXERCISE FOR SEVEN PUPILS, WITH CHORUS OF 


SCHOOL. 


(het have the banner of the 


country he represents.) 


each child taking part 


Herald No. 1 (Crusaders’ flag—white banner, red cross).— 
‘To the nations of the Old World, 
To the nations great in battle, 
Who from ages old have stood for 
Types of chivalry and glory, 
We, the nation of free-hearted, 
We, the nation called the Faithful, 
Lid 
Bid you praise your nation’s valor, 


you to our courts assemble, 


Tell her how war has been victorious. 
Then we pray you lay our arms down, 
Pray you look toward the day star 
Of new centuries appearing, 

In whose light new things revealing. 
lormer things must pass away, 

By the might of right victorious, 

Tell how noble peace is glorious. 


(Continued on page 26 
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The American Institute of Instruction will meet 
at Bar Harbor in July. 

Mifty public kindergartens in the city of New 
York. So the cood work goes on. 

Iowa teachers in the state association spoke out in 
ringing tones in favor of a compulsory education law. 


Thanks to Superintendent Jasper, teachers in New 
York city of ten vears of successful experience are 
placed on the same footing as regards examination 
for prin‘ipalships as graduates of the Teachers’ 
College. 

The Nebraska Association defeated the nominee of 
the appointed committee for president. Slate break- 
ing is not infrequent in this great state. Tt may be a 
vood thing to “smash things” occasionally: at least, 
the smashers appear to enjoy it. | 

It required five ballots to elect a president of the 
Wisconsin Association. .This shows a lively interest 
and persistent activity. This would seem very 
strange in an eastern state, but there is more life in 
Wisconsin than in the Kast. 


The Indiana Association speaks no uncertain 
tone of the action of the non-state college men at the 
last session of the legislature. The association be- 
lieves in the state colleges, in the publie schools, and 
in the state board of education. It does not believe in 
the introduction of political methods in whatever guise. 


The: Atlantic Monthly for January is one of the 
most interesting and valuable numbers of a magazine 
ever Issued in’ this country. Dean Briggs of Har 
vard has the best article on college life T have ever 
Tlugo Munsterberg has one of his irresistibly 
enjoyable articles, and President Eliot has one of his 
most readable CSSAVS 


Michigan teachers are out for emphatic action. 
They favor the appropriation of all fines to library 
purposes, indorsing the continuous session of state 
normal schools, advocating spelling reform, recom- 
mending the election of members of the state board 
of education at the spring elections, favoring the re- 
peal of the Graham-lorsyth uniform text-book law, 
and urging the enactment of a compulsory free text- 
book law. 

Hon. Alfred Bayliss, the newly elected state super- 
intendent of Tllinois, is a schoolmaster pure and 
simple, and glories in the fact that his election honors 
the rank and file of the profession. He is fifty-one 
years of age, and graduated from Hinsdale College in 
1870, and at once entered upon the profession of 
teaching, having taught winter schools, and 
“boarded round” during his college course. In the 
twenty-eight years of teaching he has always been a 
local leader, has been president of the Northern Ili- 
nois ‘Teachers’ Association, and for the past three 
years has been editor of the “Child’s Study Monthly.” 
He has been principal of the high school at Streater 
for the past two years, but is best known from his six- 
teen years as superintendent of schools of Sterling, 
Ill. Mr. Bayliss is one of the progressive men of the 
state, is well known to the educators of the country, 
and will give to the state department a distinctly pro- 
fessional tone. In his selection all the best interests 
of edueation have occasion to rejoice. 


OUR SYMPOSIUM. 


This week we present another of the symposiums 
which are attracting wide attention to the Journal. 
This is the most practical of all that have been used, 
and can but be of great service to teachers, superin- 
tendents, and school boards. We shall appreciate it 
if our readers will send subjects upon which they 
would like other symposiums. The next, which is 
already in hand, will be equally interesting and valu- 
able. 


SCHOOLHOUSES ALWAYS OPEN. 

The famous educational commission of Mayor Har- 
rison, Chicago, is reaching some important conclu- 
sions. One of these is the recommendation that the 
schoolhouses are for the people, and not for the board 
of education; that they should be open evenings for 
the benefit of the people; they should be used for 
neighborhood clubs, and should become social and lit- 
erary centres; that every building should have an as- 
sembly hall, to be availahle for the people when not 
used for school purposes. 


BROOKLYN VEACHERS CLASSES. 

Brooklyn leads the country so far as ean be esti- 
nated in the opportunities offered teachers for study. 
There are 1.200 teachers in attendance upon the 
weekly or semi-weekly classes in Latin, French, Ger- 
Hteraiure, history, physiology, physics, science, 
mathematics, composition, ete. These classes are all 
‘loing college work, practically, and the effeet upon the 
scholarly standing of the teaching force is beyond 
In addition to this there is 
a conrse of high-toned professional lectures, a course 
of popular leetures, and a grand concert. Each 
spring the texchers have an excursion with attractive 
Membership in the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Associiiion entitles one to all privileges except the 
classes cf instruetion. principals of Brooklyn 
ure very strong men and women, and have been ealling 
about them aspiring assistants, wyo are willing to sae- 
ritice time and money for personal growth. 


ones power to express, 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The teachers of the South had a glorious time at 
their annual meeting at New Orleans. The great 
event of the week was the unveiling of a marble monu- 
ment in Lafayette square, in memory of John Me- 
Donogh, the millionaire philanthropist who estab- 
lished interesting and important educational institu- 
tions in New Orleans and Baltimore. The children 
raised $10,000 with which to erect this monument. 
Mr. MeDonogh was born in Baltimore, Md., Decem- 


ber 29, 1779, and died at McDonogh, La., October 26, 
1850. Tis father was in the Braddock expedition and 
in the Revolutionary war. The son accumulated his 
millions in the shipping business in New Orleans, to 
which city he removed at twenty-one. He was in the 
battle of New Orleans. He was dissatisfied with his 
life as a slaveholder, so he paid them all wages—many 
hundreds of them—and let them buy their freedom. 
In a comparatively short time they were all free. He 
then sent them, by the ship load, back to Africa, and 
had them watched over at his own expense for seven- 
teen vears. He left $2,000,000 to two schools. The 
one in Baltimore is a boarding and industrial school, 
in which are seventy boys provided for each year. In 
New Orleans there are several MeDonogh schools in 
connection with the public schools. 


SALARY INCREASE. 


Cambridge, Mass., has done many good things edu- 
cationally, but the best thing she ever did in any 
single act was to inerease the salaries of grammar, 
primary, and kindergarten teachers to sums aggregat- 
ing $20,000 annually. : 

At any time under any circumstances this would be 
1 good thimg educationally, but the time and the 
manner make it an especially good act. The school 
Loard recognized the desirability of such increase, but 
they hesitated to add so materially to the expense. 

There was no occasion for them to hesitate, how- 
ever, when ey-Mayor J. M. W. Hall and several other 
of the most influential men of wealth in the city asked 
a hearing and presented a petition signed by most of 
the leading tax-payers of the city without regard to 
pelitics. Tis is the text of the petition:— 

the School Committee of Cambridge :— 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of Cambridge, beg to 
sa) that we approve the general proposition that the 
siluries of car public school teachers need to be re- 
vised by vour honorable board. 

“Whatever increase may be made in these salaries, 
it should be substantial enough to enable our teachers 
to live under conditions reasonably suited to the re- 
quirements and responsibilities of their important 
positions. 

“Moreover, a judicious increase will favor the city 
in its endeavor to retain the services of superior 
teachers, sivengthen its educational interests, and so 
promote its material welfare, as amply to compensate 
fer the increased cost of the policy.” 

This petition like the famous speech of Thaddeus 
Stevens of Pennsylvania, should be printed on silk and 
sliouid be sent to every school board in the United 
States. “The Cambridge Citizens’ Petition” ought to 
Le known as widely as the catechism is supposed to be. 
The new schedule will go into effect January 1, 1899. 
The masters’ assistants will receive $800 the first year 
and S900 thereafter; the ninth grade $750 the first 
sear and S500 thereafter; primary principals $700 and 
>. al! $620 salaries will be increased to $700: and 
supervising teachers in the training school, $900 and 
$1,000. Various other teachers are correspondingly 
increased 


DR, ANDREWS’ LEADERSHIP. 


The most sanguine friends of Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews did not suspect the wisdom and power he has 
exhibited. It was a new field for him to enter, that 
of; upervision, and it was well known that “he would 
run up egainst something” when he attempted to be 
heroic in Chicago. Contrary to all expectation, it was 
the school beard that discovered that it had run up 
against something wholly new and strange when it 
came face te face with Dr. Andrews’ will and purpose. 

Never bcfere in the history of America has any 
superintendent “called down” a city board of educa- 
tion se suddenly and so completely as the Chicago 
board has been called down by Dr. Andrews in the 
first four months of service. Dewey at Manila or 
Schley at Sentiago were no more complete masters of 
Montijo or Cervera than is Dr. Andrews of the 
Chicago board 

The issue was quickly, sharply made, and the board, 
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by a vote of 13 to 6, thought it had taught him his les- 
-on, but before asking him to recite it, the board had 
learned soiething, and by a unanimous vote invited 
jim to draw any rules he pleased for his guidance and 
‘heirs by which the appointing and promoting power 
as relates to teachers shall be wholly in his hands. 

Lct it be said to the credit of the board that it took 
(his action manfully and courteously, and proved by 
ity whole attitude that the members had drifted unin- 
tentionally into “the cavity,’ and that they had no 
such purpose in their action as appeared upon the 
surface. Men and women of less ability and courage 
would have kept up the fight, but they were grand 
enough to realize that their action misrepresented their 
intention. Dr. Andrews also has shown a disposition to 
treat the whole affairas an episode rather than a3 a 
battle, and show none of the signs of the conqueror 
that he really is. He has given courage to every su- 
perintendent in America, and has taught every school 
board caution, 


FIRST THREE MONTHS, 1899. 


Our plans for 1899 are so extensive and complete 
that each three months will equal an ordinary year’s 
attractions in any educational journal. The months 
of January, February, and March will be samples 
merely of the other three groups of three months 
each. 

fireat Exercises. The Journal has always led in 
school exercises for high schools, academies. and 
vrammar schools, but this season it will distance its 
own record. “Lincoln in Real Life.” “Lowell in 
Real Life’ “Patriotic Day.” and “Grant in Real 
Life” will be the four great attractions of the first 
three months. "These will be real school plays in 
several acts, which will be accompanied by large pic- 
tures for the schoolroom wall. To enable the pupils 
to prepare themselves for these exercises, extra copies 
of the Journal will be furnished at half price, or at 
two and one-half cents each. 

Symposiums. recent symposiums have at- 
tracted much attention. Those already in hand for 
this quarter are the best we ever used. 

Reading. "The editor will write for this quarter 
six of the best articles he has ever published in the 
Journal, upon “Reading of Lawyers and Physicians,” 
“Reading of Clergymen and Editors,’ ‘What and 
llow to Read for Information,” “What and ILow to 
Read for Culture,’ “What and How to Read Profes- 
sionally,” “The Fads of the Day in Books.” 

Industrial and Commercial Geography. Mr. 
Winship will also publish several more articles on 
the “Industries of the World.” Nothing ever pub- 
lished in the Journal has attracted so much attention, 
and the new articles will fully maintain the standard 
set. xtra copies for school use at two and one-half 
cents a copy, 

Timely Geography and History. Great articles 
upon ‘The Philippines,” “Cuba,” “Porto Rico,” 
“Hawaii,” and “Bismarck ” will appear. These will 
he of the utmost service to teachers. 

Looking About. Mr. Winship will have several 
of lis interesting articles “Looking About.” Those 
of this euarter will report upon his visits to various 
parts in New York state, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
New York city schools, Boston schools, and various 
New England points. 

Art Studies. The valuable art lessons will be con- 
tinned by Anna M. von Rvydingsvard. 

Nature Study. Wilbur S. Jackman, Arthur C. 
Boyden, Annie B. Parker, and others will write on 
“Field Work in Nature Study.” 

ditorials. ‘These will timely, courageous, 
and readable. 

Book Notices. These will be brighter, and better 
than ever. “Readable and reliable” is the Journal’s 
Matto. 

Methods. ‘The 
various school topics will appear each week. 

Many Other Topics. Many special articles will be 
used from week to week. These will be on Psy- 
Literature, and other Professional Topics. 


usual illustrated articles on the 


‘ hology, 


Kate Sanborn, John T. Prince, and Henry T. Bailey 


will furnish some of the attractions this quarter. 
Pass the Word Along. Will vou tell your asso- 
ciates what the Journal is doing? 


THE CRITIC RESENTS CRITICISM. 


The Colorado School Journal has this to say of our 
recent editorfals on Dr. Rice’s “Speller’:— 


Mr. Winship, in the issue of the New England Journal 
of Education for November 10, devotes something over 
two columns of editorial space to the reply of Dr. Rice 
to the Journal’s criticism of his rational spelling book. 
The editorial bears the suggestive title, “Dr. Rice on Dr. 
Rice’s Spelter.’’” One cannot help but feel that Mr. Win- 
ship was a trifle over-bold in presuming to find fault 
with a book which was based on the previous examina- 
tion of 33,000 school children in spelling, an examination 
which led to Dr. Rice’s scathing denunciation of the 
“futility of the spelling grind.” And yet the feeling is 
that Dr. Rice may have been the least bit over-confident 
in feeling sure that his book had successfully avoided all 
the faults which other writers of spelling books had stu- 
diously endeavored to avoid for lo these many years. It 
is no doubt true that critics, of all people, are least tol- 
erant of criticism, and it is greatly to be feared that Dr. 
Rice has fallen into the error, so common to teachers, of 
feeling that every criticism of his teaching is a serious 
imputation on his ability to teach at all. Where Dr. 
Rice made his mistake was in attempting to do more 
than point out the mistakes of others; it is much easier 
and more comfortable to do that than to do the thing 
criticised in a manner above criticism. Having at- 
tempted the task, the critic put himself in a position to 
be criticised, and he ought to have been ready to take 
criticisms good-naturedly, and to profit by them. No 
one would think less of Dr. Rice’s ability as a critic, or, 
indeed, as the author of a spelling book, if, after the 
criticisms are all in, he should issue a new edition en- 
titled “The Rational Spelling Book Revised and Im- 
proved.” 


THE WEEK RAVIEW. 


Congress reassembled under rather gloomy con- 
ditions. ‘The death of Senator Morrill, who was in 
his seat, apparently in his usual health, when Con- 
gress adjourned for the recess; the death of Senor 
Romero, who was highly esteemed and respected; the 
critical illness of Congressman Dingley; and the ill- 
ness, more or less serious, of a score or more of sena- 
tors and representatives attested the serious possi- 
hilities of the grip as a check upon official activities. 
So many senators are ill, from grip or some of its at- 
tendant maladies, that it would not be surprising if 
action on the treaty were delayed in consequence, as 
it is one of the principles of senatorial courtesy to 
defer a vote until all senators who want to speak have 
had opportunity. 

* * 

‘The condition of things at Hoilo furnishes a good 
reason for accelerating action upon the treaty. The 
evacuation of Porto Rieo and Cuba was agreed upon 
in the protocol, and has been carried out in good faith 
hy Spain; but our rights in the Philippines, outside 
of the immediate vicinity of Manila, are based on the 
cession made in the treaty, and until that instrument 
is ratified the way is open for annoying complications. 
Even the appointment of General Otis as military 
governor of the islands and General Lawton as 
second in command is provisional, and awaits the rati- 
fication of the treaty. Any day may bring news of 
actual conflict at Hoilo; for the present condition of 
things. with the American troops on board the war- 
ships, and the insurgents ostentatiously drilling on 
the beach, cannot be long protracted. The situation 
demands a free hand. 

* * 

The government finances are in good condition. 
The revenue for December came within less than half 
a million dollars of meeting the expenditures. The 
cash balance amounts, in round numbers, to 295 
million dollars, and the gold reserve to 247 million 
dollars. Almost the entire receipts from customs 
are now paid in gold. A careful analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the calendar year 1898 shows 
that. throwing out on the one side the war loan, the 
receipts from the war revenue bill, and the money 
realized from the sale of the Pacific roads, and on the 
other side all expenses incidental to the war, the 
Hingley tariff and the old internal revenue law 
hrought into the treasury almost exactly one million 
dollars a day, or just enough to meet the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the government on a peace basis, 

* * * 


The legislatures of more than thirty states are now 


in session, and in about two-thirds of them the elec- 
tion of United States senators is one of the first sub- 
jects to demand attention. In two or three states 
the legislatures are so nearly evenly divided that it is 
impossible to predict which party will carry off the 
prize. In Pennsylvania the contest turns on moral 
rather than political issues. Senator Quay, who is a 
candidate for re-election, is under indictment for the 
misuse of public funds, and the fact that he has bent 
every energy on the one hand to delaying the trial, 
and on the other to accelerating the legislative caucus, 
has damaged his reputation. He carried the Repub- 
lican legislative caucus, but enough Republicans 
staved out of it to make his re-election uncertain. 
In Delaware the Republicans have votes enough to 
elect a successor to Senator Gray, but the feud be- 
tween the Addicks and the anti-Addicks factions 
makes the result doubtful. 
* 

Considerable difficulty in agreeing upon the con- 
ditions for the government of the territory of Hawaii 
is foreshadowed by the action of the senate and house 
committees. The senate committee has modified in 
several particulars the scheme presented by the 
Hawaiian commission; and the house committee will 
present a majority and two minority reports, differ- 
ing from each other and also from the senate report. 
It will not be easy, in the short two months remain- 
ing of the life of this congress, to harmonize these 
differences. No serious harm will be done, probably, 
if the whole matter goes over to the next congress. 
The existing government in Hawaii is sufficient for all 
practical purposes, for the present; and before new 
precedents are created for the government of remote 
territories, it may be well to have a better knowledge 
of conditions than we have now. 

He 

The supreme court of Connecticut takes a different 
view of the exemption of college property from taxa- 
tion from that which was taken by the supreme court 
of Massachusetts in the Williams College case. The 
points at issue in the Yale College case, upon which 
the Connecticut court has given its judgment, are not 
identical with these involved in the Williams College 
case, but there is a close resemblance between them. 
The Massachusetts court sided with the assessors; the 
Connecticut court decides against them, and in favor 
of a broad interpretation of the privilege of exemp- 
tion, a view which it sustains by a careful survey of 
the history of European universities. The New 
Haven town council, it is said, will ask the legisla- 
ture for an act permitting it to “list” some of the col- 
lege property which the ruling of the supreme court 
exempts. 

The “augsleich” or compact between Austria and 
Ilungary, which determines what share of the ex- 
penses of the dual monarchy shall be borne by each of 
the kingdoms which constitute it, should have been 
renewed two years ago; but the tempestuous race 
feuds in the Austrian Reichsrath made legislation 
upon that or any other question impossible. A tem- 
porary arrangement was made by the Austrian and 
Ilungarian ministries, to tide over affairs until a per- 
manent agreement could be reached. ‘This expired 
on the thirty-first of December, and, despairing of 
any truce between the warring factions, the em- 
peror issued a decree, prolonging the temporary com- 
pact. The constitution of Austria permits such a 
use of the imperial decree; but the constitution of 
Hungary, it is asserted, does not. 

* * * 

Personal regard for the emperor has hitherto been 
the one tie which has held the dual monarchy to- 
gether, in spite of race feuds among the different 
populations, and the economic jealousies between the 
governments. But whether this tie will prove strong 
enough to endure the present strain upon it may well 
he doubted. Of late, the Hungarian Diet has been 
the scene of disturbances which equal, if they do not 
excel, in frenzy those which led to the dissolution of 
the Austrian Reichsrath; and the Hungarian premier, 
Baron Banffy, has had his leisure fully oceupied with 
a succession of duels with angry deputies. There are 
a dozen or more ethnie elements in the population: 
and the Germans hate the Czechs. and the Magyars 
hate the Germans with a fury which makes it difficult 
for them to live under one government. 
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Herald No 2.— 


From the nations of the Old World, 
From the nations great in battle, 
At your bidding we assemble; 
let our banners and our anthems 
Tell of gallant deeds and valorous. 
But to you we look, O, New World, 
For the promise of new power; 
Bid you say how we shall strengthen 
All our sureties, our defenses. 
) How our bulwark’s might shall be 
Liberty and equity. 
By the people’s love victorious, 
Show how noble peace is glorious. 


j Chorus of Banner Bearers.— 


Man through all ages of revolving time, 
Urnehanging man in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven, o’er all the world beside. 
—Montgomery. 


First Boy, French Banner Bearer.— 

On the lily-white banner that often has led 
The way to the battlefield glorious, 

France painted the hue of the blood that she shed, 
And the flower of her soldier victorious. 

Now under the tri-colored flag we adore, 
With the Marseillaise sounding before us,— 

All gaily we march, like our fathers of yore, 


Whether victory or death may betide us. 
—Selected. 


SONG BY SCHOOL: “MARSEILLAISE HYMN.” 


German Banner Bearer.— 


From many nations gathered, 
But one in speech and race, 
The Germans, strong in union, 
By arms have won a place. 
Long have we waged the battle 
tor faith and Fatherland, 
Each step by blood contested, 
Till in the van we stand. 


SONG BY SCHOOL: “THE WATCH ON THE RHINE.” 
Russian Banner Bearer.—— 


In every clime and country, 
Where’er our foemen are, 
| We bear that standard forward 
For Russia and the Tsar; 
Upholding weaker nations, 
Whene’er their cause is just, 
And trampling foreign tyrants 


Down to the very dust. —Selected. 


British Banner Bearer.-— 


We have fought for our rights and our country, 
We have fought for the crown and the laws: 
y We have sought England’s power and dominion 
As champion of many a cause. 
Che sun never sets on her empire, 
And wherever her banner may be, 
There's none brave enough to insult it, 
Or reckon, dear England, with thee. 
--Selected. 


SONG BY SCHOOL: “GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 


First Herald.— 
Now have ye heard the haughty boasts 
Of Power and Pride’s triumphant hosts: 
But were their foeman always wrong? 
Is right forever with the strong? 
No; lay the pomp of arms aside; 
Be every cause by Justice tried, 
Then Terror, Waste, and War shall cease. 
And all the world be blest in peace. 
Selected. 


CHORUS OF SCHOOL (TUNE, “RED. 
BLUE”). 
Away with the emblems of warfare’ 


No more in the sword be your trust. 


WHITE, AND 


‘The nations shall sit as our judges, 

And God bless a cause that is just! 

Selected. 
United States Banner Bearer. 

Emblem of peace our banner is, 

Peace of the calm and steadfast stars. 

The peace of broken bonds and bars. 
The peace of union and redress. 


Symbol of truth its blazonry, 
Red for the whole-souled sacrifice. 
White, stainless honor without price, 
Azure for dauntless loyalty. 


Second Herald.— 
Not in weakness, but in might, 
To peaceful callings we invite,— 
Lay battle flags and swords aside, 
And where ye once the foe defied 
Bear ye this motto in your van, 
“God bless the Brotherhood of Man.” 
—Selected. 


CHORUS OF SCHOOL (TUNE, “STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER”). 
O, soon may we see the dawn of that day, 
When the idols of glory and greed shall be shattered, 
And peace shed her pure and beneficent ray, 
When the storm-clouds of war have forever been scat- 
tered, 
And the blood-tarnished blade to a ploughshare be made, 
And the bayonet’s gleam into red rust shall fade. 
And the cannon be dumb, and the battle flags furled, 
And Freedom and Plenty be shared by the world. 
—Selected. 
SALUTE TO THE FLAG. 
CHORUS OF SCHOOL: “AMERICA.” 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “PALAMON AND 
ARCITE”” —(1.) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


{ Continued from January 5. } 
16. What is meant by rhythm, meter, feet, verse, 
and stanza. 
17. What is the meter of “Palamon and Arcite.” 
18. What variations in the general meter of the 
poem oceur? 
19. What is an “Alexandrine”? Why so called? 


20. From what source did Dryden obtain this 
poem? 

21. Who was the author of the original? 

22. When did he live? What position does he 


hold among English poets? 

23. Give the plan of the “Canterbury Tales.” 

24. Which of the “Canterbury Tales” tells the 
story of Falanion and Arcite? 

25. Compare Chaucer's method of treating his 
subject with Dryden’s. Quote parallel passages. 


PAST AND PRESENT TENSE. 


TO M. M. K. 


When I was a boy, I went to school, 
Learned my lessons and kept each rule, 
And many a blow I got, you bet, 
Because I was the teacher’s pet. 


Last summer I met upon the beach 
A maid whose mission is to teach, 
And, despite the past, I much regret 
That I am not that teacher’s pet. 
T. Jeff. Parly. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ITY PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Coit Gilman, LL.D., President Johns Hop- 
kins University. New York: The Century Company. 

Cloth. 319 pp. 

jubae Hopkins, a merchant of Baltimore, dying Decem- 
ber, 1873, bequeathed most of his fortune for the estab- 
lishment of a university and a hospital. The university 
was opened February 22, 1876, with Dr. Daniel Coit 
Gilman as its first president, and to the present time he 
has been the only occupant ‘of the presidential chair. 
The first chapter in this book is his inaugural address 
on that occasion. The second was his anniversary ad- 
dress ten years later. The third is his address at the 
250th anniversary of Harvard. The next is the semi- 
centennial discourse before the Sheffield scientific schoo! 
of Yale. 

Dr. Gilman came to Johns Hopkins from the presi- 
dency of the University of California, and his inaugura- 
tion to that position in 1872 finds a place in these pages, 
as do seven other occasional addresses. 

There is in all these addresses a dignity of thought, a 
breadth of view, a charm of diction worthy the man who 
stands in the forefront among the scholarly leaders of 
thought in America. 

The volume is a valuable treatise on educational his- 
tory. President Gilman views all questions from the 
standpoint of a scholar who knows men and institutions, 
and of a public-spirited man who does not care for office. 


HARPER’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. ‘Free Expan- 
sion of Gases,” 75 cents; ‘Prismatic and Diffraction 
Spectra,” 60 cents. By J. S. James, Ph.D., Johns Hop- 
kins University. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
These two handy monographs by Professor James are 

merely the forerunners of many others to be prepared by 

W. F. Magie, Princeton University; C. Barus, Brown Uni- 

versity; T. C. Mendenhall, Worcester Polytechnic Iinsti- 

tute; A. G. Webster, Clark University; H. M. Goodwin, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology; H. C. Jones, W. 

W. Randall, C. L. Poor, Ira Remsen, E. B. Mathews, and 

H. F. Reid, Johns Hopkins University; E. P. Lewis, Uni- 

versity of California; A. S. Mackenzie, Bryn Mawr Col- 

lege, C. A. Perkins, University of Tennessee; Henry 

Lefavour, Williams College; W. I. Robb, Trinity College; 

E. B. Rosa, Wesleyan University; Henry Crew, North- 

western University; D. B. Brace, University of Ne- 

braska; F. L. O. Wadsworth, Yerkes Observatory, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and E. S. Dana, Yale University. 

What may be called the “Original Documents” of sci- 
ence are sealed books to the vast majority of students. 
First accounts of important discoveries, reports of ex- 
periments upon which much of present-day science de- 
pends, first-hand explanations of essential facts—many of 
these are contained in rare volumes which can be referred 
to by teachers and students of certain favored universi- 
ties only. It frequently happens also that articles of 
great importance appear in foreign journals, or in jour- 
nals of which few copies are taken by libraries generally. 
For these reasons any effort to bring within the reach of 
the ordinary students the papers or articles most import- 
ant in the history of scienee, or having an important 
bearing upon the present state of science, will be heartily 
welcomed. All this the “‘Harper’s Scientific Memoirs” 
will accomplish. The first two here considered are help- 
ful to all interested in the history of these themes. 
EARTH SCULPTURE; OR, THE ORIGIN OF LAND 

FORMS. The Science Series. By James Geikie, LL.D., 

D.C. L., F. R. S., ete., ete. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. Cloth. 397 pp. Illustrated. 

Dr. Geikie is one of the world’s most brilliant scholars 
and authors, and this is his favorite theme. He is con- 
scious of his power, and handles it with force, as well as 
with grace. It is refreshing to read such a master when 
he deals with a subject of universal interest. If any 


WELLS'S MATHEMATICS 


iyo series takes a middle course between a diffuseness which enervates and a brevity which dis- 


courages. 


It is characterized by clearness and compactness of statement and demonstration. It 


contains the latest and best planned mathematical texts. The Essentials of Algebra appeared in 1897, 


and the Essentials of Plane Geometry in September, 1808. 


The Essentials of Solid Geometry will 


be ready in March, 1899. .The New Plane and Spherical Trigonometry was issued in 1896. 
With these new books the Wells’s series presents a course absolutely unrivalled. The complete 


list, with introduction prices, is as follows : 


WELLS'S ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA (1897), with or without 
answers 


“ ACADEMIC ALGEBRA, with or without answers.. 1.08 
Part IL., beginning with 
si EssENTIALS OF GEOMETRY, PLANE (1898)...... 75 
“ “ “ (March, 1899) .75 
PLANE GEOMETRY, REVISED (1894)............. ‘75 
+ SOLID GEOMETRY, REVISED (1894)............. 75 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, REVISED 1.25 


WELLS'S SYLLABUS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
- NEW PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 

(1896), $1.00; with tables................... 5.25 

NEW PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY : 

; (1896), with Robbins’ Surveying & Navigation 1.50 

ESSENTIALS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (1887) 7 


“AND SPHERICAL ‘] RIGO- 
NOMETRY, $0.90; with tables... ....... 

we PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY (1883), 
$1.15 ; with tabks 


N EW 6 PLACE LOGARITHMIC TABLES (large page) .60 
Four PLACE TABLES 


S1xX PLACE LOGARITHMIC TABLES (flexible cover) .30 
ACADEMIC ARITHMETIC. 


We are now the sole publishers of the Wells’s Mathematical Series, 
and cordially invite correspundence regarding samples for exami- 
nation and terms for introduction and exchange. 


D. C. HEATH & 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 
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Seribner’s New Educational Books 


A History of the United States of America, for Schools 


With the Declaration of Independence, The Constitution, Select 
Bibliographies, Chronologies, and Suggestive Questions to Pupils 


By Wicsur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. Richly illustrated, and 


containing forty maps. $1.00, net. 
8. T. Durron, Supt. Schools, Brookline, Mass. : 


Social Elements 
Institutions, Character, Progress 
By Cartes R. Henperson, Ph, D., Professor 


Svo. $1.50, net. 


prove the general situation. The study is cen- 
tred around the Public Schools as an influence, 


‘* You have given an all-round treatment 
to the subject, bringing in much fresh matter and not ‘ negleating the social life of the people, as , work. 
has been done by so many who have prepared text-books on the subject.” 


A Study of English Prose Writers 


By J. Scorr Ciark, 


8vo. $1.50, net. 


tably a work of great merit. 


A History of Modern Europe 


A.M., Professor of Eng- > 

lish in Northwestern University. 8vo, 900 By Fenpisaxp Scawi, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago.| Pages. $2.00, net. 

This unique book presents a ‘ scientific) ¢ago. With maps, bibliographies, and gene- 
“Jn this book Dr. Henderson treats of the| method” of studying the great writers, devised 
social conditions and problems as they exist in| by its author after long experience in teaching, 
the representative centres of the United States, and tested for years in his classroom. It is a 
the most profitable methods of sociological study of rather than avout the masters of Eng- 
study, and the means at hand with which to im-) lish prose, mainly through citations of themost 
| authoritative published criticism on each writer, 
with analyses of the styles of the various au- 
and its aim is to furnish an intelligent basis for | thors. These analyses are so arranged as to ex- 


alogical tables. 8vo, pp. 400. 


This important volume, by an eminent au- 
thority, supplies what has heretofore been en- 
tirely lacking: a comprehensive survey in a]whole significance of Plato, but to direct the 
single volume of the course of events in Eu-| attention of teachers to some of his simple and 
rope since the Italian Renaissance. As a text- | central thoughts about education and about life. 
book or for the general reader of history who A former and larger volume by the same au- 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology 


By GrorGe T. Lapp, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. Illustrated. 


Boston Advertiser : ‘* Professor Ladd’s ‘ Outlines of Descriptive Psychology’ is indispu- 
It has scientific, artistic, and literary excellence. It is practical 
in a way and to a degree that we do not remember to have found to be the case in any similar 
It does more than undertake to solve the mysterious problems of mental action. It gives 
| not a little wholesome guidance to students who want to learn how to think.” 


The Republic of Plato 
With Studies for Teachers 


fessor of History in the University of Chi- By Wittiam Lowe Byran, Ph. D., Professor. 


of Philosophy in Indiana University, and 
Lowe Byran, A.M. 12mo. 
$1.25, net. 


$1.50, net. 


The aim of this manual is not to exploit the 


| very widely used. 


organized work among the Gmneees classes of | hibit the central characteristic of each author, see. (wth th to gain a broadly intimate acquaintance thors, entitled ‘‘ Plato the Teacher,” has been 


society. are supplemented by exhaustive bibliographies. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 
By NATHANIEL LORD BRITTON, Ph.D., and Hon. ADDISON BROWN. 


with this period, it will be found invaluable. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


By C. Liroyp Morean, Principal of University College, Bristol. New Edition for America, 
with a Preface by Henry W. Jameson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York 


In 3 volumes, each $3.00 special net, postage 36 cents extra per volume. City. Crown 8vo. $1.00, net. 


Vol. I., 612 pp.: ‘‘ Ferns to Carpet Weed.” 
Vol. IT., 644 pp.: 


‘Portulaca to Gentian.” 
Vol. III.: Dogbane to Thistle.”” (_/ust 


i Psychology for Teachers”’ has already made a remarkable impression in England, and wherever 
known in this country has proved so helpful and suggestive that a wide tield of usefulness seems open 
toit here, For that reason an American edition from new plates has been prepared, and the purpose of 
the book set forth in a preface by Dr. Jameson. 


OTHER NOTABLE NEW TEXT-BOOKS 
THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING Cxcj, | Thatcher & Schwill’s Europe (i, Middle Age, net, $2.00 


The Eugene Field Book 
Burt’s Odysseus 
Stockton’s Fanciful Tales 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy | 
Wright’s Stories in American Literature (2 vols.) 


CHARLES SCRI BNER’S 


Thatcher’s Medieval Europe, 
Scripture’s New Psychology, . ta 
Oxford Manuals of English History, each, net, 


e net, 1.25 


Weber’s of net, 2.50 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


Hinsdale’s Horace Mann, . nel, $1.00 
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teacher of the day has been nursing with special care the 
old-time theory that the rumpled and crumpled condi- 
tions of the earth’s surface, with its voleanic and plu- 
tonic igneous rocks, its derivative and metamorphic 
mosses, was due to the folding of the earth’s crust in its 
shrinking, he will feel in reading this book much as the 
religionists of half a century ago did in reading about 
geology, as some now do when they read about evolu- 
tion. 

Professor Geikie has no respect for the long-time 
teaching that the mountains were formed in a wild past, 
when the earth’s surface had a great frolic, and that it 
has been, from the birth of man, in the lethargic repose 
of old age. The difficulty is that he presents facts in such 
abundance that one can but follow him to his conclu- 
sions. For instance, in many elevated tracts composed 
of highly-disturbed and contorted strata there is no coin- 
cidence of surface feature and underground structure 
The mountain ridges do not correspond to great swell- 
ings of the crust; the valleys neither lie in trough- 
shaped strata, nor do they coincide with gaping frac- 
tures. Many considerable mountains are built up of 
recks which are not convoluted at all, but arranged in 
hcrizontal beds. Many level plateaux, and even wide 
areas. of lowlands, are composed of as highly-flexed and. 
cortorted strata as are to be met with in any mountain- 
ous country. While he does not deny catastrophic crustal 
action, he does not consider it the only agency, and 
thinks that the semi-scholarly emphasis of it has been 
unfortunate. 

Professor Geikie would have it understood by all stu- 
dents that the underground structure and the superficial 
cor figuration do not necessarily correspond, and*that the 
present surface is not always that of original deposition. 
While earth-movements have shared in the production 
of surface features, other important factors have aided 
in the work of shaping out our lands. He considers the 
great question to be, ‘‘What has produced that truncation 
and discontinuity of beds which is so common a feature 
of derivative rocks all over the world?” This book is 
such a discussion of earth sculpture as the ordinary stu- 
dent has not before had access to, and it will be impolitic 
for any one to teach or talk upon these subjects without 
reading what Professor Geikie says thereon in these fas- 
cinating pages. 


INSTINCT AND REASON. By Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
6x9. 571 pp. Price, $3.50. 

The author treats of instinct and reason both scientifi- 
cally and philosophically, while his actuating motive is 
always to discuss or discover the basis for the existence 
of religious activities. He thinks there is a biological 


explanation for religious activities, and it is this that he 
seeks. The mere statement of his faith is enough to 
show how fascinating is his theme. He studies especially 
the relation of religious activities to instructive activi- 
ties in general. The study of instinct leads inevitably to 
the study of impulse, and this takes him into the heart 


of religious activities. He wisely omits the study of be- 
liefs or doctrines. 

The discussion is in no sense technical, but it is suffi- 
ciently scientific to command the respect of specialists in 
psychology. It is impracticable to attempt any resume 
of his discussions or digest of his conclusions. For these 
one neust follow his discussion, which is highly interest- 
ing from start to finish. 


CORNELIL TACITI VITA AGRICOLAE. Edited, with 
Introductions, Notes, and Map, by Henry Furneaux, M. 
A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 176 pp. 

In the reign of Vespasian, Agricola was made consul, 
and Britain was assigned to him as his province. There 
he aecomplished much towards Romanizing the Britains. 
He encouraged the erection of magnificent buildings, and 
introduced the Roman manner of dress. His fleet was 
the “first of which there is any record” to sail around the 
north and northwestern coast of Great Britain, and thus 
to verify the general belief that it was an island. The 
Agricola is the least known of Tacitus’ works. 

As son-in-law of Agricola, Tacitus had peculiar advan- 
tages in writing his life. Domitian, who came into power 
while Agricola was in Britain, became jealous of the 
growing popularity of the latter, and recalled him to 
Rome. The last eight chapters of the book are of inter- 
est to students of the general history of the Roman em- 
pire, as the only extant description by Tacitus of any part 
of Domitian’s rule. When the works of Tacitus were 
printed for the first time, at Venice in 1470, the Agricola 
was not included, presumably because no manuscript of 
the work was then known. Although it was brought to 
light and printed a few years later, very little attention 
has been paid to it by students. 

The result has been to deprive Mr. Furneaux of the as- 
sistance ordinarily enjoyed by the editors of classical 
works, while adding no equal degree to the value and im- 
pcrtance of the work which he has done so admirably. 
The introduction consists of six sections, treating of the 
History of the Treatise; Language and Style; an account 
of Britain and its conquests as touched upon in the text: 
the last years of Agricola and the tyrannical reign of 
Domitian. The foot-notes are numerous, and contain 
much information. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER—NORTH 
AMERICA. By Frank G. Carpenter. New York, Cin- 
cinnati. Chicago: American Book Company. 352 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

The study of geography needs to be given a living in- 
terest, and that is done by the geographical reader. Car- 
penter’s “Reader on North America” is an admirable 
beok. The pupil is personally conducted on a journey 
through the most characteristic parts of the United 
States, British America, Mexico, and Central America. 
He observes the natural resources, the physical features, 
and the life, customs, and work of the people in all parts 
of the continent. Each of the great cities leaves a dis- 
tinct impression on his mind, and he sees all our great 


industries in operation on Southern plantations, in lum- 
ber camps, on cattle ranges, on the great cornfields and 
wheatlands of the West, in the mines and in manufac- 
tories. An astonishing amount of practical valuable in- 
formation is givens The author makes an excellent 
guide, for he combines geography, science, and history in 
a most entertaining way, has a keen eye for what inter- 
ests the child, and inspires a pride in our country’s re- 
sources and institutions. Nearly every page has illus- 
trations, well chosen and executed, and they do more 
than long paragraphs could to make things real. 


AN ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. By J. A. Wentworth. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 400 pp. Mailing price, $1.10. 
Every high school, normal school, and academy should 

furnish opportunity for a thorough review of arithmetic 

such as Mr. Wentworth’s new book provides for. The 
bcok is for pupils who have previously had good training 
in elementary arithmetic. The vocabulary contains 
nearly 200 arithmetical terms, and the definitions are 
clear and concise. Then follows a list of twenty-five 
short processes of multiplying and dividing. The study 
of metric measures fills thirty pages, and there are many 
good problems on the subject. Common logarithms are 

‘arefully explained, and a chapter on the ‘Application 

of Logarithms” follows. Problems are made a specialty, 

and are designed to convey useful information, as well as 
to furnish good mental training. The book is well got- 
ten up. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Bird World.” By J. H. Stickney and Ralph Hoffinan. Price, 70 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘*By-ways of Literature.”” By Lawrence D. Fogg. Chicago: Scroll 
Publishing Company. 

‘Jared Sparks and Alexis de Tocqueville.” 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 

‘Liberty Bell Leaflets.’-(I and If.) Philadelphia: Christopher 
Sower Company. 

“Cornell Studies: Critique of Some Recent Subjunctive Theories.” 
By Charles Edwin Bennett. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Egypt. the Land of the Temp'e Builders.”” By Walter Scott Perry. 
Boston: Prang Edue ational Company. 

‘‘How Music Developed.” By W.J. Henderson. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

“Conjugaison des Verbes Francais.” 
cents. New York: William R, Jenkins. 


By Herbert B. Adams. 


By Paul Bercy. Price. 50 


REPORTS RECEIVED, 


Augusta, Me. —Chicago, Il. Richmond, Va.——Stevens Point, 
Wis. State High Schools, Minnesota.—New York.—DBuffalo, N. 
Y.—Boston.— sath, Me.—Portland. Oregon.—Durango, Colo. 
—— Eaton County, Mich. — Madison, Wis. New York State, — 
Ansonia, Ct. —York. Pa.—Sionx City, }a. Wilmington, Del.—— 
Glens Falls, N. Y.—Ithaca, N. Y.— West Chester, Pa. 


CATALOGUES, 


Michigan State Normal ——Utah State Agricultural College.- 
Eastern State Normal, Castine, Me.——Colorado Normal School 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn.-—-Cornell University 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches var.ous forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 


and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The meeting of the Maine 
Pedagogical Society closed December 29, 
after one of the most successful sessions. 
The papers of the day consisted of one on 
“Music in the Schools,” by Mrs. M. Olive 
Winslow of Dexter; a talk upon local in- 
terest in schools by State Superintendent 
W. W. Stetson; and a paper, written by 
Hon. J. W. Bradbury, upon the schools of 
1825. A resolution was passed, urging 
the legislature to pass more stringent tru- 
ancy laws. Principal Libby of the Lewis- 
ton high school gave an interesting talk 
on the study of Greek and Latin, making 
a splendid plea for their greater useful- 
ness. John §S. Locke of Saco was elected 
president. 

The friends of H. R. Eaton of Auburn 
are congratulating him on his election to 
the faculty of the Edward Little high 
school as instructor in German and 
English. 

The Colby faculty has voted to grant 
the degree of Ph.D. without the German 
hitherto required. 

Miss Jessie Knight of Rockland has 
been elected assistant in the high school. 

The Bowdoin College catalogue of 
eighty pages, just published, is full of in- 
teresting matter. The list of the faculty 
shows thirty-five names. There are 234 
students in the academic department, and 
126 in the medical school. 

The last meeting of the Scientific Asso- 
ciation at the University of Maine was 
largely attended, and two interesting 
papers were read: “Wireless Teleg- 
raphy,” by Mr. Dickinson:and ‘X-Rays,” 
by Mr. Manson. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE. The report that there 
would be difficulty over the appointment 
and salaries of the manual training 
teachers was without foundation. Mr. 
Morse has been continued, with his salary 
increased to $3,000; and all the teachers 
are put on the same salary basis as the 
tecchers in the other high schools. 
The graduates of Harvard academic depart- 
ment have taken another vote on the question 
of e'ecting overseers of the university. By a 
large majority they vote that graduates of other 
departments cannot have a voice in the 
elections unless of five years’ standing. 
The vote stood 2,782 to 1,481. 

BOSTON. The annual meeting and 
dinner of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was held at the Exchange 
Club on the evening of December 20. 
Some 150 members were present. John R. 
Freeman presided. Among the speakers 
were President James M. Crafts of the in- 
stitute, Samuel J. Elder, Captain E. Zalin- 
ski, U. S. A., Charles H. Manning, U. S. 
N., retired, and Major Frank S. Briggs. 
Edwin C. Miller was elected president for 
the ensuing year..-—The Boston school 
board held the closing meeting of the 


year on the evening of December 26. The 


normal school regulations were referred 


to the next school board. The annual re- 
port of committees was submitted and 
acted upon. Under suspension of the 
rules, leave of absence until the end of 
the summer vacation, 1899, was granted 


Mrs. Sarah H. Hosmer, in recognition of - 


her faithful services, forty-one years as 
teacher in the O’Brien grammar school. 
Authority was voted to execute a contract 
with James Fagan, at $81,670, to erect a 
grammar schoolhouse in Quincy and Perth 
streets, Dorchester. Austin L. Rafter 
was elected principal of the Martin school, 
and Fred A. Fernald principal of the even- 
ing high school.——Arthur M. Knapp, the 
accomplished librarian of Bates hall in 
the city library for twenty years, died De- 
cember 27 at his home. His loss will be 
severely felt. He was a graduate from 
Harvard, and a classmate of ex-Governor 
S. Fairchild, ex-secretary of the treasury, 
Greenhalge, John Fiske, the historian, C. 
and F. L. Higginson.——The evening 
schools have begun their second term with 
some 2,500 pupils at the Central high 
school. 

The committee on elementary science, New 
England Conference of Educational Workers, 
will meet on Saturday, January 14, at 9.30 
a.m.,in the rooms of the school committee, 
Mason street, Boston. The chairman will give 
a report of the annual meeting of the New 
York state science teachers, recently held in 
New York. The topic, ‘‘Helpful Books for 
Nature Study,” will be opened for discussion 
by the members of the committee, and there 
will be an exhibit of some of the new books. 


SPRINGFIELD. Superintendent Bal- 
liet earnestly advocates in his report re- 
cently submitted to the school committee 
specific instruction in trades, to be added 
to the general courses in manual training. 
——The Connecticut Valley Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Amherst College will be held in 
this city January 27. The star attraction 
will be an address by Professor George 
Harris of Andover, on “Intelligent Patri- 
otism.” Henry A. King, president 
of the association, of Boston, will preside 
as toastmaster. 

WALTHAM. ‘The school board have 
re-elected William D. Parkinson superin- 
tendent of schools. 

BELMONT. The new school 
building was thrown open to the public 
January 3, and a large number of citizens 
examined the modern and beautiful struc- 


ture. It cost $40,000. 
LAWRENCE. A programme of Mas- 


ters’ Club announces the dates of sixteen 
meetings, the first was held October 18, 
and the last will be May 16, 1899, with the 
subjects discussed and speakers to whom 
the subjects were assigned. 

GROTON. Professor Gardner, one of 
the teachers in Groton school, has pre- 
sented the school with $75,000, to be used 
to build a new chapel. 

LOWELL. Hon. Henry Houck of Penn- 
sylvania gave an inspiring professional 
address before the teachers recently, and 
was honored by a banquet, presided over 
by Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb and 


Dr. Gertrude Edmand of the training 
school. 
AYER. Miss Maud Smith resigned her 


position in the Ayer primary schools at 
Thanksgiving to take up similar school 
work in North Weymouth. Miss Kate M. 
Gibbs was transferred from the sixth 
grade to her school, and Miss Alzora 
Jacobs of West Acton was secured for the 
sixth grade.—-—Miss Gertrude L. Merrill 
has resigned her position in the fourth 
grade at Aver, and accepted a fourth 
grade in Everett.——On Dee2mber 27 
Principal Robert J. Fuller of the Ayer high 
school was married to Miss Nellie M. 
Roundy of Fitzwilliam, N. H. The cere- 
mony was performed at the home of the 
bride’s uncle, Edwin E. Roundy, 57 Lex- 
ington street, Everett. Miss Roundy was 
a teacher in the Ayer sixth grade in the 
fall of 1894.---The Ayer high school is 
publishing a monthly paper called the 
Mascotte. The Littleton high school is 
following suit, and January 1 issued the 
first number of the Littleton High School 
Register._-—-Miss Katherine E. Orr has re- 
signed from the eighth grade school in 
Aver, and Miss Coughlan, for five years 
assistant in the Rockland, Me., high 
school, has taken charge of the school. 

December 2, at the Northwest Middle- 
sex Teachers’ Association, the fo' lowing 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, A. P. Irving, Ayer: vice-presi- 
dent, A. O. Tower, Pepperell: secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Blanche E. Jaldwin, 
Ayer; members of executive committee, 
Andrew S. Thompson, Littleton, Miss 
Blanche ©. Carr, Ashby. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. Miss Kate Morse, who for 
six years has had charge of the depart- 
ment of design at the Free Academy, has 
resigned. She will be succeeded by Miss 


The next step below bronchitis is con- 
sumption. It is near the bottom on the 
down-grade hill of disease. The symptoms 
of bronchitis are tightness in the chest, 
difficult breathing, soreness; darting, sharp, 
or dull and heavy pain, or a prickly, dis- 
tressing sensation, accompanied usually by 
a nagging cough and ex- 
pectoration. There is no 
cure for bronchitis, or for 
sore throat and weak and 
bleeding lungs, unless the 
blood is purified. Those 
ailments will last as long 
as the blood remains p 


thin and weak 
til the stomach 
is put in proper =ih i 


shape to make we 
good blood. 
Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medi- 
cal Discover 
is the safest oud surest remedy for all the 
persistent, aggravating, wasting diseases 
of the throat, bronchial tubes and lungs 
that come in advance of consumption. 
With it the sufferer can face about the other 
way, and mount upward on the steps of 
health. It is a tonic, and creates hunger. 
It is an aid to digestion, and helps the weak 
stomach to do its work properly. It brings 
about the proper assimilation of food, and 
thus makes the blood pure, As the pure 
blood courses through the veins, all the 
microbes and impurities disappear, and 
with them the diseases which they cause. 
Don’t take substitutes when the dealer 
offers them. Substitutes for Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery are not to be 
depended upon. They may contain alcohol 
or morphine. “Golden Medical Discovery 
contains neither. It is a temperance rem- 
edy, and creates no desire for strong drink 
or narcotics. 

““T had long been a sufferer from chronic ca- 
tarrh of the head,” says Chas. T. Stone, Esq., of 
Whitford, Chester Co., Pa. ‘' It finally developed 
into a very disagreeble and hacking cough, wit 
soreness and fullness of the chest. Doctors here 
pronounced it bronchitis. I tried several doc- 
tors and took different remedies without receiv- 
ing any benefit whatever. I then wrote Dr.R. V. 
Pierce in reference to my case. The first bottle 
of his ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ stopped the 
cough. I used several bottles, with Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, and have since had no symp- 
toms of a return of the cough.”’ 4 

Nearly everybody is more or less consti- 
pated, and thus subject to the endless 
chain of troubles that stubborn bowels 


cause. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
constipation biliousness quickly, 
without griping. 
Genevieve Wilkensen, a pupil of Pratt 
Institute. 

NEW HAVEN. Among the speakers 


in the teachers’ lecture course of this city 
are Dr. E. E. White, Dr. T. M. Balliet, Dr. 
A. S. Draper, Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, and Dr. 
A. E. Winship. The officers of Yale Uni- 
versity have donated the use of College 
hall for the lectures. This will be an ex- 
ceedingly valuable course of lectures. 
The American Historical Association held 
a convention in this city December 28 and 


29. On the second day a conference was 
held on “Hitherto Unduly Neglected 


Fields of Historical Study.” Papers were 
read by A. L. Lawrence of Harvard on 
“American Colonial History,” and by Pro- 
fessor C. M. Andrews of Bryn Mawr. At 
the meeting of the church history section 
papers were read as follows: “The Be- 
ginnings of Protestant Worship,”’ by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Richards, D. D., Gettysburg, 
Pa.; “Erasmus,”’ by the Rev. George Nor- 
cross, D. D., of Carlisle, Pa.; and one by 
Samuel Macauley Jackson of New York 
University on “Zwingli and the Baptist 
Party in the City of Zurich.’ Professor 
William Cunningham of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, delivered an address on 
the “Difference Between American and 
English Historical Study,’ paying high 
compliments to America. 

NEW BRITAIN. The German school 
principals of New York and New England 
district held their twentieth annual 
conference here December 28 and 29, Pro- 
fessor Louis Luecke of Paterson, N. J.. 
president. Several important papers were 
read during the sessions by Professor 
Krause of New York on “How to Attain 
Loud and Distinct Reading and Speaking 
in Our Schools”; by Professor Kirkhoff 
of Schenectady, N. Y., on “To What Ex- 
tent Should the German Language Be 
Cultivated in German-American Schools’’: 
by Professor Betz of New Britain on ‘“Ob- 
ject Teaching”; and by Professor Bur- 
gorf of Meriden on “How Can a Teacher 
Awaken a Love for the Study of Nature?” 
Professor Bock of Brooklyn discussed the 
question, “How to Derive the Greatest 
Possible Benefit from Teachers’ Meetings.” 


——F. L. Whipple of Lynn, Mass... has 
been elected principal of the grammar 
school in New Britain, in place of Mr. 


Anthony, resigned. 


Miss Florence E. Leonard of Taunton. 
Mass., a graduate from Wellesley College, 
class of ‘90, has been elected a teacher of 


French and Latin in Willimantie high 
school. 
The American Economic Association 


convention held a meeting December 28 


and 29 at New Haven. Seven important 
papers were read and discussed by the 
members. 

Superintendent C. N. Kendall delivered 
an address before the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association December 28. 

Professor Fisher of Yale has been forced 
to give up his work on account of ill 
health. 


MIDDLE*ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Principal Scudder of the 
high school, New Haven, Conn., delivered 
an address before the New York State As- 
sociation on December 27. Subject: 
“Pupil Study in High School.’——The 
fight to secure sufficient accommodations 
for school chilren has been going on in 
this citv for several months, and now 
comes up the question of competent 
teachers. There are at present over 5,000 
teachers employed in the city schools, but 
this number is more than 390 less than the 
number required. The small salaries paid 
is said to be the reason. Over 1,200 re- 
ceive only $47.50 per month, and well- 
qualified candidates will not avply. The 
board of education has increased the sala- 
ries of the city college and clerks of the 
departments, but teachers’ salaries are 
laid over for future discussion.——The 
eoncluding session of the seventh annual 
meeting of the Head Masters’ Association 
was held December 29 in New York City. 
The following-named officers were elected: 
Rev. Endicott Peabody of Groton, Mass., 


president; Dr. S. A. Farrand of Newark, 
N. J., vice-president; Edward G. Coy of 
Lakeville, Conn., secretary: Randall 


Spaulding of Montclair, N. J.; treasurer, 
—F ree public lectures for the sixth year, 
anid free public concerts for twelfth year 
are announced at Drexel Institute of Art, 
Science, and Industry. The lecturers are 
Professor W. H. Mace of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Professor J. C. Bracq, Vassar Col- 
lege, Mrs. Helen Campbell, Professor A. P. 
Brubaker, M. D., Drexel Institute, Henry 
W. Raymond of Philadelphia, Professor 
E. R. Johnson, Ph.D., University of Penn- 
sylvania, Professor E. A. Grosvenor, Am- 
herst College, H. Snowden Ward, Dr. E. T. 
Devine, of New York, and Sidney Dickin- 
son of Philadelphia. Ten first-class con- 
certs will be given, the courses beginning 
January 6 and closing March 16. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. It will be remem- 
bered that General Washington made pro- 
vision in his will to establish a great 
national university at the capital, which, 
on account of some mismanagement of 
funds, failed to be accomplished, and that 
the George Washington memorial asso- 
ciation was formed by leading women in 
the nation, Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson of 
3oston being chosen president, to bring 
to a reality the hope of this great national 
university. At the annual meeting re- 
cently held in Washington, Mrs. Richard- 
son was again made president, and there 
it was shown that she has spoken, during 
the past year, before njnety-eight audi- 
ences on the subject. Over 20,000 letters 
have been written, and many thousand 
circulars sent out. The board of trustees 
includes Mrs. John K. Goodloe, Kentucky; 
Mrs. O. Vincent Coffin, Connecticut; Mrs. 
Charles J. Bell, District of Columbia: Mrs. 
David Starr Jordan, California; Mrs. John 
L. Routt, Colorado, and Mrs. Leslie C. 
Wead, Massachusetts. Charles J. Bell, 
the treasurer, reported $7,000 on hand. 
which sum will be enlarged when several 
states send in the amounts already re- 
ceived. About 5,000 certificates have been 
issued to subscribers to the building fund. 
The next “offering” day will be February 
22. New York has 250 members of the 
association; Utah has filled her quota of 
money for the building fund: Ohio has a 
goodly sum of money raised and a large 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sei- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
ccnstitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co.. 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
dcses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress, Fr. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo. O. 

Sold bv druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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membership.——James Wilson, secretary 
of agriculture, in his annual report to the 
president, recommends nature teaching in 
the public schools, that, pupils may under- 
stand something about the basic industry 
of the nation—agriculture—how crops are 
raised, the kind of grains and fibres that 
are produced, the relative importance of 
various crops, and the seasons for seed- 
time and harvest. Cornell University 
now spends $25,000 a year in introducing 
into the schools such facts and similar 
work has been begun by Purdue Univer- 
sity in Indiana. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The question of self-gov- 
ernment is being agitated by the teachers 
of the public schools, and John T. Ray, 
principal of the John Crerar school, says 
he has secured this result, and tells just 
how he did it. Every well-governed 
school is self-governed, but, after all, the 
head master behind the throne holds the 
reins. The proposition to exclude married 
women from the schoolroom as teachers 
is strenuously opposed by the teachers of 
the public schools. Mayor Harrison’s 
educational commission advocates going 
slow in recommending school improve- 
ments.-——-A question in the court, before 
Judge Hanecy, which involved the rights 
of saloons vs. the schools, has just been 
settled in favor of the latter. Mayor Har- 
rison, Superintendent Andrews, and a 
committee of citizens strongly sustain the 
verdict, and aided the court much in 
securing it. Judge Hanecy refused to 
grant a writ of mandamus, allowing a 
license to sell intoxicating drinks just op- 
posite Blain school, on the ground that 
the saloon is per se a nuisance.——The 
meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held recently at Springfield, was 
largely attended by the professors, prin- 
cipals, teachers, school board, and assist- 
ant superintendents of Chicago and 
vicinity, and they returned home well sat- 
isfied with their visit to the capital and 
the exercises of the convention.——The 
city is not likely to have a commercial 
training school for another year, for want 
of funds. Superintendent Andrews has 
reported in the matter referred to him 
relative to granting promotion from as- 
sistants to principalships, without ex- 
amination, provided the candidates have 
taught fourteen vears, that it would not 
be wise to pass the resolution. He 
thinks that all promotions should be based 
on merit tested by examinations. Super- 
intendent Andrews is decidedly opposed 
to the use of tobacco, and thinks the cru- 
sade against cigarettes worthy, but does 
not approve of the distribution of anti- 
cigarette literature in school. The super- 
intendent finds so much routine work to 
be done by him that he asks for an as- 
sistant, and names the principal of the 
Hyde Park school, E. R. Boyer, for the 
position, at $3,000 salary. The committee 
recommend the appointment. 

ELGIN. Miss Augusta A. Haseltine of 
Kane county has taught the same school, 
in the same building and room, for thirty- 
two years. Mrs. Louise L. Woodworth 
has a similar record, only her time is 
twenty-eight years instead of thirty-two. 
Miss Haseltine still has charge of the 
same school, but it is now removed to 
another room. 

CAIRO. Mrs. Phoebe Alice Taylor, the 
new superintendent for Alexander 
county, has been county superintendent 
four times. She is one of the leading 
women in Cairo, and one of the eminent 
educational women of the state. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The forty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was opened December 25 in this 
city. The attendance was large and the 
exercises full of interest. According to 
the plan of previous meetings of this as- 
sociation different kinds of grade work 
set themselves off into departments or 
round tables, or sections by themselves. 
There were twelve round tables, four de- 
partments, and six sections. Meetings 
conducted solely along these lines inter- 
fere with the systematic and united work 
on the part of the whole association along 
any one line to secure the desired result, 
desired by all. Hence, the executive com- 
mittee arranged to have more meetings 
for the whole association, and the change 
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was productive of good results. The sub- 
ject of English was another matter which 
was exhaustively treated at this meeting. 
Among the home talent which was active 
at this meeting was President H. H. Seer- 
ley of the state normal school, who de- 
livered an address on “Do the Schools 
Meet the Reasonable Demands of the 
People?’ This paper was discussed in the 
department meetings by President W. M. 
Beardshear of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, President George A. Gates of Iowa 
College, Grinnell; Professor L. W. Parish 
of the state normal school; Miss Sara 
Rice, Cedar Falls; W. A. McCord, Des 
Moines; C. C Carstens, Marshalltown; 
Superintendent Bruce Francis, Monte- 
zuma; Superintendents Charles A. Kent, 
Mahaska county; Ira P. Clark, Adams 
county; R. C. Spencer, Audubon county; 
O. J. Baylander, Cedar Falls; George H. 
Mullen, Washington; F. C. Wildes, Fort 
Dodge; Miss Emma Anderson, Cedar 
Rapids; and Miss Eva Kendall, Chicago. 
County Superintendent F. H. Bloodgood, 
Fayette county, read a paper on ‘What 
Should We Expect in English of Pupils 
Who Have Completed the Common School 
Course of Study?” Miss Katherine Melick, 
Red Oak high school, read a paper on 
“What Should We Expect of Pupils in 
English Who Have Completed the High 
School Course of Study?” and Professor 
I’. C. Eastman, state normal school, con- 
cluded the symposium with an address 
summing up the present methods of 
teaching English, his subject being ‘“‘What 
We Get in English.” Following the an- 
nual address by the president, Amos N. 
Currier, acting president of the State Uni- 
versity, Miss Sarah C. Brooks of St. Paul, 
read a paper on ‘“‘Art in the Schoolroom.” 
Dr. M. V. O’Shea of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity delivered an address on “The Evo- 
lution of Childhood.” Governor Shaw 
and a speaker from outside the state ap- 
peared Wednesday evening. F. H. Blood- 
good of West Union was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. The Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association placed itself 


squarely upon the side of the state board 
of education in the controversy between 
that body and the non-state school presi- 
dents. A resolution was adopted indors- 
ing the features of the Geeting bill of the 
last session of the legislature, which the 
non-state colleges opposed, and expressing 
che belief that it was framed in the inter- 
ests of the public schools. A second reso- 
lution indorsed the high character of the 
work of the state board of education, and 
recommended that it be not made subject 
to changes for political reasons. Will H. 
Glancock was elected president for the 
next year. 
MICHIGAN. 

The forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Teachers’ Association convened 
at Lansing December 27-29, 1898, under 
favorable auspices, and with an attend- 


ance of about 1,000 teachers. The general 
sessions were preceded by a comm‘s- 
sioners’ section on Monday. School leg- 


islation in reference to uniform free text- 
books was the absorbing topic. Tuesday 
at 2 o'clock a language symposium was 
held, Superintendent O. I. Woodley of 
Menominee opening it with an interesting 
talk in which he argued for purity of dic- 
tion, force, and ornamentation. Many 
apt illustrations gave the talk a practical 
turn and led to a high appreciation of the 
paper. Professor C. H. Gurney, Miss Mary 
Hinsdale, and others followed in a 
spirited discussion. The evening sess‘on 
was devoted to the discussion of art in 
schools. Superintendent Hardy of Ish- 
peming carried the audience by storm with 


his valuable presentation of the subject. 
Those who followed in the discussion 
added much to the interest of the paper. 
Wednesday morning Superintendent A. S. 
Whitney of Saginaw talked about flexi- 
bility of school courses, and gave many 
ideas which are in vogue in the German 
schools. He advocates the bi-partite divi- 
sion of school courses, instead of the tri- 
partite, so common with us. The after- 
noon was given to the various sections. 
In the evening President Angell of the 
university gave an explanation of the 
situation in Turkey with his usual sim- 
plicity and clearness. Thursday morning 
closed the meetins, when history was the 
subject treated. Principal Charles Mc- 
Kenny was elected president for the en- 
suing year. After the adoption of several 
resolutions looking toward school legisla- 
tion, the meeting adjourned, it being 
unanimously declared that a very inter- 
esting and profitable meeting had been 
held. 
NEBRASKA, 

LINCOLN. The Nebraska _ teachers 
elected Dean Charles Fordyce of Wesleyan 
University president. The report of the 
committee on school legislation as adopted 
recommends a high school attendance 
law, an effective compulsory law, and the 
establishment of library districts. The 
three days’ session .closed with a scholarly 
address by Dr. A. F. Nightingale of 
Chicago. 

MINNESOTA. 


The thirty-sixth afinual session of the 
Minnesota Educational Association, held 
in St. Paul December 27, 28, and 29, was a 
largely attended and enthusiastic meet- 
ing. President Engstrom, in his opening 
address, reviewed the development of the 
state system, and criticised sharply those 
features which he deemed pernicious. He 
noted the progress which had been made 
in the establishment of normal schools 
and the extension of the university, but 
thought the common schools had been left 
in the old rut. He recommended a change 
in the matter of electing county superin- 
tendents—an absolute divorce from poli- 
tics. He maintained that scholarship and 
efficiercy should obtain as much in the 
selection of county superintendents as in 
the selection of college presidents or nor- 
mal school principals. There was now too 
much handshaking, torchbearing, inter- 
viewing, cigar-giving, jollying, and gen- 
eral campaigning about the election of 
county superintendents. Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, president of the University of 
Illinois, delivered a masterly address 
upon “The Schools and Citizenship.” 
Miss Andrea Hofer of Chicago spoke on 
“Music in the Public Schools.” Notable 
addresses were made by President Cyrus 
Northrop of the State University, Bishop 
M. N. Gilbert of St. Paul, Superintendent 
R. E. Denfeld of Duluth, Professor S. H. 
Clark of the University of Chicago, Super- 
intendents Weld of Stillwater, Budlong of 
Rochester, Ford of Owatonna, and Hub- 
bard, of Red Wing. Much interest was 
manifested in the various sections and 
round table conferences. The state hoard 
section held joint sessions with the graded 
school section, and papers of vital inter- 
est were presented and discussed. Prin- 
cipal Webster of the east side high school, 
Minneapolis, stirred up considerable com- 
motion in the high school section by the 
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announcement that he considered Latin 
a detriment in the high school course on 
account of its bad effect on the pupii’s 
English. The teachers of Latin naturally 
took issue with Professor Webster, and a 
lively discussion ensued. ‘‘Compu'so-y 
Attendance,” ‘The Rural Schoo's,” 
“Manual Training in the Grades,” “Child 
Study,” and the “Teachers’ Tenure of 
Office,’ were among the subjects that re- 
ceived consideration. A reception was 
given to the teachers by the Women's 
Federation of Mothers’ Clubs, and on the 
concluding day, addresses were made by 
Governor-elect John Lind, and by Mayors 
Kiefer of St. Paul, and Gray of Minneapo- 
lis. The oflicers for the ensuing year are 
J. D. Bond of St. Paul, president; W. F. 
Webster of Minneapolis, recording secre- 
tary. 

The regents of the State University will 
ask the legislature to make improvement; 
and add to the equipment. on the campus 
and at the state experiment farm, the es- 
timated cost of which foots up $165,00). 
Among the items is one for $35,000 for a 
horticultural hali for the agricultural! 
school, an amphitheatre for veterinary 
operations and experiments, an addition to 
the Mechanic Arts building, remodeling 
the chemistry building, etc. 

Professor L. B. Wilson has been ap- 
pointed senior demonstrator of pathology 
and bacteriology. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. At the annual meeting 
of the Kentucky Educational Association, 
J. G. Crabbe of Ashland was elected presi- 
dent. Professor W. H. Bartholomew of 
Louisville was elected president of the 
high school section, Professor Alfred 
Livingstone president of the superintend- 
ents’ section, and Professor J. M. N. 
Downes president of the child study sec- 
tion. The convention will meet here 
again next year. 


MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. At the session of 
the State Teachers’ Association, Miss 
Lisbeth M. Gladfelter of the St. Louis 
manual training school gave a practical 
lesson in domestic science. She was as- 
sisted by a class of ten girls, and a cook- 
ing school was established for the time 
being. Dr. C. M. Woodward of St, Louis, 
the father of manual training, delivered an 
address on industrial education. The 
principal address of the day was delivered 
by Dr. Draper of the University of Illinois. 
He spoke on the relation of management 
to instruction, and took the broad ground 
that it ‘is not so much how you teach, but 
who does the teaching.’’ He spoke on the 
‘Spirit of the Teacher.” 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The leading article in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for January is a 
discussion of “The Industrial Evolution 


of Colonies,” by James Collier. ‘The 
Mind's Eve,” by Professor Jastrow, is an 
instructive and interesting discussion - of 
some curious optical illusions. A number 
of illustrations add greatly to the value 
of the article. ‘Nature Study in the 
Philadelphia Normal School” is by Mrs. 
L. L. W. Wilson. The late David A 
Wells’ series of papers on ‘“‘The Principles 
of Taxation” are to be concluded in the 
Monthly. The one in this number is on 
“The Law of the Diffusion of Taxes.” 
“Our Florida Alligator,” by I. W. Blake, 
describes this curious denizen of the 
tropical river. A second paper on “The 
Jews” is from the pen of Professor Wil- 
liam Z. Ripley. Three stories of animal 
life, by President D. S. Jordan, appear 
under the title “True Tales of Birds and 
Beasts.”’ The ice phenomena in North 
America is given by Professor D. 8S. Mar- 
tin, under the title “Glacial Geology in 
America.” ‘Modern Studies of Earth- 
quakes”’ is contributed by Georg Gera'and. 
J. Norman Lockyer reviews “The History 
of Seientific Instruction.” G. T. W. Pat- 
rick asks the question, “Should children 
under ten years of age learn to read and 
write?” and finds a negative answer. 
“Soils and Fertilizers’ is the title of a 
paper by Charles Minor Blackford. The 
body articles are closed by a sketch of 
August von Kekule, the chemist. Price, 
fifty cents a number; $5.00 a year. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


—The Forum begins the new year with 
an excellent number. Sir Charles Dilke 
writes on “The Future Relations of Great 
Britain and the United States”; Adju- 
tant-General Corbin contributes a paper 
on “The Army of the United States,” 
showing the improvement of late years in 
its personnel; and G. Everett Hill, who 
was private secretary to the late Colonel 
G. E. Waring, gives the substance of the 
colonel’s report to the United States gov- 
ernment, “On the Sanitation of Havana.” 
Hamilton W. Mabie has a brilliant essay 
on “American Literature and American 
Nationality.’ The other articles are: 
“The Recent Election and Its Results,” by 
Hon. James Kerr; ‘‘Liquor Legislation in 
Norway,” by Francis G. Peabody; ‘The 
Upper Regions of the Air,” by Professor 
John Trowbridge; “San Francisco's 
Struggle for Good Government,” by Pro- 
fessor Frank W. Bleexmar: ‘The Race 
War in North Carolina,” by Henry Litch- 
field West; “Are the Germans Still a Na- 
tion of Thinkers?” by Rudolf Eucken; 
“Government and Society in the Klon- 
dyke,” by Frederick Palmer; “Social 
Ethies in the Schools,’ by Julia E. Bulk- 
ley; and “A Study in Nativities,’’ by 
Byron C. Mathews. -Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 85 cents. New York, 111 
Fifth avenue. 

‘Americanism versus Imperialism” is 
the title of an important article from the 
pen of Andrew Carnegie in the January 
number of the North American Review. 
Mr. Carnegie is a determined foe to ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement. Edmund Gosse 
has a learned essay on “The Literature of 
Action.” Ferdinand W. Peck writes of 
the Paris Exposition in 190). Max O’Rell 
concludes his “Studies in Cheerfulness.”’ 
John Burroughs deals with “Recent 
Phases of Literary Criticism.’’ The sub- 
ject of “Cuban Reconstruction” is ably 
treated by Richard J. Hinton, while a re- 
form in “The Ballot Laws of New York” 
is earnestly advocated by the Hon. Joseph 
F. Daly. His “Objections to Annexing 
the Philippines” are clearly and trench- 
antly expressed by Senator G. G. Vest. 
Other topics dealt with are: “Snow Tor- 
nadoes,” by Dr. F. L. Oswald; “Sheath- 
ing Warships,” by George E. Walsh; 
“Labor-Saving Devices in Literary 
Work,” by J. Howe Adams; and “Indian 
and Spanish Education,” by C. M. Wood- 
ward. Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 
50 cents. New York, 3 East Fourteenth 
street. 


—The January number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine contains the following, among 
other art’c’es and stories: “The Fall of 
Khartoum,” one of General Kitchener's 
officers; ‘“‘Naval Heroes at Westminster,’ 
the first of two articles upon the naval 
officers who are commemorated at West- 
minster, by Mrs. Alexander Murray 
Smith; ‘Military Ballooning,” by Ray- 
mond Blathwayt. The Rembrandt Exhi- 
bition at Amsterdam is treated in a short 
paper by Miss Frances H. Low. It is ac- 
companied by several beautiful reproduc- 
tions of pictures after Rembrandt. The 
number also contains three more chapters 


of S. R. Crockett’s Italian romance, to 
which G. Greenville Manton supplies the 
pictures. The frontispiece to the number 
is a beautiful original etching. Subscrip- 
tion price, $3.00 a year. Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, Astor court, New York. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion has 
progressively taken up the educational 
and social problems with a series of papers 
by Elaine Goodale Eastman, which will 
deal with “Child Culture in the Home.” 
The newest departure has been the addi- 
tion of a club woman’s corner, conducted 
by Bertha Damaris Knobe, giving promi- 
nence to such subjects heard in clubdom 
as will interest womankind generally. 
Published by Mast, Crowell, & Kirkpat- 
rick, Springfield, O. One dollar a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic for January; terms, $400 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

International Journal of Ethigs for January; 
terms, $2.50a year. Philadelphia. 

Self Culture for January; terms, $100 a year. 
Akron, O. 

The Catholic World for January; terms, $3..0a 
year. New York. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for Janu- 
ary: terms, $5.00a year. New York. 

The Yorum for January; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Annals of the American Academy for January; 
terms, $6.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

The Homiletic Review for January; terms, $3.0 
ayear. New York. 

Che Treasury of Religious Thought for January ; 
terms, $2.50 a year. New York. 

Educational Review tor January; terms, $3.00a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Phrenological Journal and Science of Health tor - 


January; terms, $1.00a year. New York. 
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KENTUCKY. 

The Kentucky Educational Association 
held its annual meeting at Louisville dur- 
ing the holiday week. The attendance was 
not large, but the meetings were of con- 
siderable interest. The most important 
work of the meeting was the adoption of 
M. A. Cassidy’s paper on “The Needs of 
the Kentucky Rural Schools.” The paper 
is to be printed for extensive circulation. 
It adyceates a county board of education 
in place of the single district trustee, in- 
creased Jocal tax for an extended school 
term, and the grading of the rural school. 
The association unanimously advocated 
these changes. The association has also 
determined upon a fixed place for meeting 
hereafter during the holiday recess. The 
banner for the largest attendance was 
awarded to Hopkins county. The address 
of Judge Miller of the Louisville Chancery 
Court was a notable one. He made the 
statement that the high school graduates 
of Louisville form to-day the most influ- 
ential group in the body politic, and that 
the influence of these graduates, who are 
generally occupying leading positions in 
shops and factories, is stronger than that 
of any other organized body. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 
VIRGINIA. 


At the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
which was recently held at the University 
of Virginia, Professor E. S. Lewis of 
Princeton and Professor George L. Ray- 
mond read papers. Professor Bliss Perry 
of | rinceton is a member of the executive 
cou: 


GEORGIA. 


NEWMAN. The legislature of Georgia, 
under the pressure of economy and an wun- 
favorable crop year, has reduced the pub- 
lic school fund $200,000 for each of the 
next two years, thus making the state 
school fund about $1,400,000 per annum. 
This is unfortunate for the educationai 
interests of the state, and it is hoped that 
the cut is only temporary. 

Higher education has suffered also in 
that the appropriation to the State Uni- 
versity has been cut about $14,000, while 
the two normal colleges come out .with 
several thousand dollars less than they re- 
ecsived last year. The State College of 
Technology, however, is an exception to 
the cut. It. received an extra appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for a textile department. 

For several years Georgia has been 
making rapid strides in educational ad- 
vancement, and these cuts may really 
cause temporary reaction; but the rally 
that will come in due course of time will 
advance the standards of education be- 
yond the ill results of this unwise. legis- 
lation. 

A very decided step of progress has been 
taken by the city of Atlanta in appointing 
a board of lady visitors to the city 
schools. These ladies have organized, 
and will begin their work actively in 
January. They will visit the schools, in- 

spect the methods of instruction, the phy- 
sical conditions of the pupils, conditions 
of sanitation, and such other questions as 
relate to the best interests of the schools. 
They will report to the béard of education, 
and recommend such changes as may 
seem wise. It seems that little or no 
power has been granted them, but in due 
time their influence will be greatly felt in 
wholesome uplift and progress. This has 
no doubt grown out of the work of the 
Confederation of Women’s Clubs. The 
results will be closely watched by other 
cities in the South. 


ARKANSAS. 

The Western Arkansas Associatiqn con- 
vened at Fort Smith December 26, and 
continued in session till noon of the 
twenty-eighth. Judge John H. Rogers of 
the federal court, also president of the 
school board, and Superintendent Hollo- 


way of the city schools delivered addresses 
of welcome. ‘he response was made by 
J. M. Hughey of Orchard. President Mc- 
llwain’s annual address was followed by 
State Superintendent Doyne, who spoke 
on “Educative Infiucnces.” The fo.low.ng 
topies were considered the second day: 
“Composition Work in the Public 
Schoois,” by J. H. Reynolds of Hendrix 
College, Conway; “Incoherent Teaching,” 
by E. L. Gatewood, Beebe; ‘ Child Study,” 
by A. M. Parsons, Ozark; “The Need of 
Normal Schools,” by Major R. H. Parham, 
Little Rock; “Civil Government in the 
Schools,’ by Dr. S. J. McLean, Fayette- 
ville; and ‘The Parent’s and Teacher's 
Responsibility,’ by Dr. Buchanan, presi- 
dent of the State University, Fayetteville. 
The evening was devoted to a reception 
tendered by the teachers of Fort Smith to 
all visiting teachers. On Wednesday W. 
A. Crawford of Fayetteville presented a 
very valuable paper on ‘‘The Township 
System,” which provoked much discus- 
sion. ‘The Geography of Arkansas”’ was a 
paper prepared by Dr. A. H. Furdue of the 
university. There were about 150 teachers 
inattendance. The officers for theensuing 
year are: W. A. Crawford, Fayetteville, 
president; J. L. Holloway, Fort Smith, 
vice-president; Miss Lena Reid, Fayette- 
ville, secretary; Major R. H. Parham, Lit- 
tle Rock, treasurer. Resolutions urging 
the legislature to adopt the township sys- 
tem, to continue county normals, to estab- 
lish one or more state normal schools, to 
create the office of county superintendent, 
and to provide liberally for the mainte- 
nance of the State University were unani- 
mously passed. An effort will be made to 
merge all district associations into the 
state meetings, in order to concentrate the 
en. ;y of all in one great annual meeting. 


A CALENDAR THAT STAYS. 


The calendar crop is never short, as the 
post-office people will testify. We al- 
ways get our share, and begin the new 
year with a great assortment, but the one 
we select “for keeps” is that of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, the keeping everlastingly at 
it advertising men of Philadelphia. 
This one spends the whole year in our 
company. It is a piece of fine printing, 
but its good looks do not constitute its 
sole charm. It is clear and _ plain. 
Jtility has been put first. He who seeks 
the date can find; he who writes may 
read. The matter on it interests more 
people every year, but the edition is 
limited. While they last, a copy can be 
obtained, postpaid, by sending twenty- 
five cents to the publishers. 
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Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. 


Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 25 cents. Amon: | 
the exercises contained in the books are the following- 
The Continental Congress, Our Union, Historical Exer. 
cise, Daughters of the Regiment Drill, Pilgrim Play, 
Libérty’s Call, Washington’s Life, ete., ete. . 


Exercises on the American Flag. 


Compiled by Warren Winthrop. 


of these exercises are appropriate for the celebration of 


Washington’s Birthday. 


How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday, 


And other special days, by Professor John A. Shedd and 
; Provides full and complete 
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The programs are suited to any 
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the Life of Washington. 


Washington Receiving Inst: uctions from his Mother.. 5 cents 


Washington and His 
Washington as Commander-in-Chief............ 
10 
Washington's 
Sold separately at prices given, or all for........... --60 * 


Washington’s Birthday Stencils. 


Sold only in sets, 25 cents. Portrait of Washington, 
Washington on Horse, Washington’s Tomb, Washington’s 


We will send to any address, postpaid, ‘‘ Exercises for Washington's Birthday” (25 cts ) 
‘Schoolroom Exercises for Washington's | irthday,” By Powers (20 cts.), and one ah 


Boston, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Bird +> Stickney and 
Poems of William 
Meinvirs of Life and Writings of Edward Gibbon.. 
Ideals Within the Teacher’s Grasp.................. 
Paleface and Redskin....... ...... 
A Herald of the West. . 
The Story of the Railroad..........e.ceeseeceecceves 
Exotics and 
Alphomed 

A History of the Presidency......... 
Battles of Trenton and Princeton... 
History Of the Hebrews. 
Conjugaison des Verbes Francais.......... 
How Music Developed 


Egypt, the Land of the Temple Builders............ 
Liberty Bell Leaflets (Land II.) .. os 
Jared Sparks and Alexis de Tocqueville......... cece 
By Ways of Literature................+ 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Hoffman. Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .70 

owdy. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 50 
Henger. “ 50 
Anstey. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.50 
Altsheler. “6 bie 1.50 
Warman. “ “ 1.50 
Hearn Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 2.00 
Stanwood. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston.2.50 
Kittel. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. — 
Ziegler. “ “ “ 

Bercy. Wm. Jenkins, 
Henderson. Frederick A. Stokes Co.,N. Y. 1,25 
Perry. Prang Educational Co., Boston. —— 
— Christopher Sower Co.. Phila. cee 
Adams. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, — 
Fogg. Scroll Pub. Co., Chicago. — 


TE ACHING as a Business for Men was the title of a paper read Hefore the National Association in 

VU 1885, and the author’s conclusion was that it was a very poorly paying business, and men 
of ability had better keep out of it. But that was several years ago, and times have changed. ‘To-day 
there are prizes in the profession. A first-class college that wants a president now offers from $10,000 to 
$20,000 salary. There are three colleges that pay all their professors $7,000 ayear. Large cities pay their 
superintendents from $4,000 to $7,000 a $3,000 to $5,000, bigh school principals 
year; normal school principals get from AS A BUSINESS from $2,500 to $4,000, and soon. Albany 
mage re J pays its principal $4,000, and has not a man in the faculty to whom it pays less than $2.000. In 
fact, it doesn’t take Much of a man to command $2,000 now; and young men of ability who will thoroughly 
prepare themselves for their work, and do their work with all their might when they get into it, may confi- 
dently look for $5,000 a year up. What has produced this change? DiIscRIMINATION in the hiring of 
teachers, so that the best men have a chance to get to the top. How do they get there? FOR Mt N 
Almost always through a first-class Teachers’ Agency, which makes discrimination easy. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Auditorium Building, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Bris 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher- who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


EXCURSION TO LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


On page 32 of this issue we advertise for 
George S. Houghton a special train for the 
National Educational Meeting at Los Angeles, 
Cal., in July next. Mr. Houghton knows how 
to give a party of tourists the maximum of 
comfort and satisfaction to be obtained from 
a trans-continental trip, as proof of which read 
the resolutions quoted in his advertisement, or 
get a chance to discuss the subject with some 
of those who have been his patrons in times 
past. Plan to go to the meeting, and you will 
surely make no mistake if you arrange to go 


with him. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its sub. 
scribers, it is sent regularly until definitely 
ordered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Comnany. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave ¢4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand C-ntrai Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, 81 per Day and Upwards. 
- 8242244 20044 


MISCELLANY. 


A gentleman observed his little son at- 
tentively studying a map of the world. 
“What place are you looking for, Willie?” 
he inquired. The small boy knit his brow, 
and traveled a circuitous route with his 
forefinger before he answered earnestly, 
“Twyin’ to find Christendom.’’—Ex. 


The vertical system of penmanship is stead- 
ily gaining ground, both in the schools and 
among business men. The outlines are so 
clear and disiinct as to make the compositor 
fairly in love with the plan. Esterbrook’s 
‘* Vertical Writer” pens Nos. 556, 621, and 
646 are the best for the purpose. 


“Mamma,” inquired little Waldo Bun- 
ker, of Boston, who is spending the winter 
in Florida, ‘““what is that body of water.” 
“The Atlantic ocean, my dear.” ‘The At- 
lantic ocean!” exclaimed little Waldo, in 
amazement. “Why, I thought the Atlan- 
tic ocean was near Boston!” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsutp, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-election, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By 8S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. : 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educationai 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
‘* Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


“By Hersert Srencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, #1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D’Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 
pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books witl be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Dr. W. T. Harris, 


A. S. Draper, 


H. 8S. Tarbell. 


WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 
Price,*15 cents. 


Ten or mero copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


. . 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Albert Central Music Malt, Chicago, 
Teachers’ Agency. Vacancies direct from Employers. 


Candidates personally recommended. 
Fourteenth Year. 
Introduces to Colle; 


Over 3,000 positions filled. 
Circulars free. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
MERICAN : : 
Schools, and Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess s, “or 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
every department of instruction; recommends z00d schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietor:. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., C 2 K St.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor. 


SYRAC USE TEA CH E RS’ AGEN CY, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
TE ACHERS with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 


for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the Nation.l 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Fen.- 
sylvania and other States. Your teen years experience. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, } OFFICES 68 STATE ST. ALBANY, N.Y, 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. W. E. DAvis, Manager. 
Over 3,000 positions filled.. ........ SEND FOR MANUAL, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. | ,, search of either, you lly 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. | in regard to your wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

M offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. 1HE SOUTH- 

The South and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
nthat field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


1041 32d St., Washi 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manuai 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manage: 


The right teacher in the right place 
insures a good school. 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Wi n sh $ p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. ; 
Teachers 3 Somerset Strect, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
422888 


ALVIN F,. PEASE. 
000d 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
Fatablished 1856. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 
3 Kast 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Recom mends su teachers. Our recommend- No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


We assist teachers in se- 
TEACHERS curing positions by sup- 

plying Colleges, Schools, 
and Families with Professors, Teechers. and Gov- 
ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


(21st Year.) 8ST. Louis, Mo. 


WRITING to our advertisers, plens: 
mention the “ Journal of Kancatian " 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
aminations. War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 

Teachers who are willing to devote a 


Subscribers to| the JOURNAL 

can have their subscriptions Wanted, art of their spare time to soliciting 
advanced siz months by send- 

ing a new yearly subscription. 


orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


for ticulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
tarnish 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
$ 
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“They seem to me to be far in advance of any other set of Readers now 
on the market.” — Jutta H. WOHLFARTH, Associate Principal, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


Stepping Stones to Literature 


A Unique Series of Eight Readers, upon a New Plan, $ 
/ilustrated with Masterpieces and Original Drawings. 

6 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of Boston Schools, 
and CHARLES B. GILBERT, Superintendent of Newark Schools. 


They are the most interesting Readers ever published. 

They surpass all other Readers in wise technique. 

They stimulate thought and create taste. 

They are unequalled ia attractiveness of illustration. 

They give a better idea of the world’s great literature, and more 
of it, than can be found anywhere else in the same space. 


A Story of Astonishing Success 
In One Year from the publication of the first volume (1897), the series has 
been adopted by Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Atlanta; by over a thousand smaller towns; by hundreds 
of counties; and by the State Board of Virginia. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Boston Chicago 


National E-ducational Association 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., July 11 to 14, 1899. 


Make your plans now to go. The rate agreed upon is not quite as low as that given the 
C. E. two years ago, but the time and stop-over privileges are much better. I will take you 
there in a SPECIAL TRAIN with every detail that can add to your comfort fully arrange 
beforehand, and at less cost than you can possibly secure for yourself. Read a report of last 
summer's experience : — 
TENTH TRIENNIAL COUNCIL 
OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
a PORTLAND, OREGON, July 7-13, L898. 
The delegates to the National Council desire, at the close of their outward journey, to express their 

thanks to their conductor, Mr. George 8. Houghton, for the admirable way in which he has planned their 
trip and arranged for their comfort and convenience. It is no small undertaking to plan for a special 
train to cross the continent without change of cars, to travel according to a detinitely arranged sched- 
ule, to have excelent mesls served at proper times, and to afford an opportunity to visit important 
centres of interest by the way. This has been accomplished with pleasure and profit to the whole party, 
largely throurn the ageney and foresight of Mr. Houghton, The delegates, therefore,extend to Mr. 
Houghton their sincere thanks for his service and uofailing courtesy from start to finish, 

A. MeCULLAGH, D D., 

WM. E. BARTON, D.D., Com. 

WM. H. DAVIS, 


Correspondence solicited fiom individuals or parties who think of going. Our number 


will be limited, and first come, first served. 
GEO, S. HOUGHTON, 
Lawrence School, So. Boston, Mass. 


\ Preparing for Examination in 
Teachers} to teacu HISTORY 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ' Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


{ 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Com»orehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable } 3 Unique. specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
A { 4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features | 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
6 Movements toward Confederation. 
| 7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michiean Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this forrna’ 


NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 


The Best Modern Books. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. 
“6 19 New sociological reader on the hu- 
VAROUND THE WORLD.” manand industrial phases of unique 
eople of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date 


eatures. ‘J think it one of the best things ever printed for primary 
work.’— ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Il. 


< ica. (New.) An Historical Reader, covering 
INDIANS _AND_ PIONEERS. AND_PIONEERS. the Prehistoric amd early Colonial dass. 
illustrations by B. E. Hazard, and 8S. T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools, Brookiine, . OOK 0, 
rare merit. is safe to say that this book is altogether one of the most attractive up-to-date historical text- 
books in print.”’— C. F. CARROLL, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 
‘ UCTIVE METHOD. “ Jt is decidedly the best 
ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. = och School Algebra i am acquainted with.” 
Rosr. P, Keep, Prin. Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn, 
By Dr. R. B. Smrru and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, Stamford, Ct. 
STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. “6 Mt embodies the lool atures of the best books of this kind.” 
— Prof. L. C. WILLIAMS, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. 
“ It is by far the best and most complete thing of 
SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. ever seen." Prot. J.G. BROWS, 
Illinois State Normal University. 


All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best up-to-date modern treatment 
of their respective subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do 
not fail to examine such successful books as the MORSE SPELLER, by SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON ; 
PHONETIC READER, by SUPERINTENDENT DEANE of Bridgeport ; FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS, 
BURTON'S HISTORICAL READER — Story of the Indians of New England; THOMPSON’S FAIRY 
TALE AND FABLE; our NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS; INTERMEDIAL COPY 
BOOKS, and many other choice books on our list. 


Now is the time to buy Thompson’s Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memo- 
randum for four years. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston Office: 36 Bromfield St. Main Office : 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Chicago Office: Fisher Building. 


Publishers. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


Any Information. FURNISHING 
PUBLISHING? | | 65 52 Ave. NY. CO, 


COMPANY 
COMPANY Yorke SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


We buy 
©) school-books 

©) 


SCHOOL 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the authors’ 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where voca! 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 

lex elements of his expression.—UVr. Lyman Abbott, in 
Whe Outlook (froma review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph. D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and lramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal BKxpression, are works which Mr. 


We pay cash (©) Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
For all marketable school-books, or yr ©) cution a literature and establixhed it upon scien- 
titic and artistic principles. 
Specimen copy of Expression a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRFSSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Roston. Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 


(EX (EX (EX (EX 

©OOOO@ 

— 
Albert KE, Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 
MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship 


Price, 10 ce 
Rainbow Crayons “aeer ven TEACHERS. By Mary Blake, 


7 colors. The tirst and best wax crayons ever pro-| Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw-| First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
ings, teaching, ete. Rainbow,” Radiant,” Edu-| 15 cents. 
cational” packages. Also in 14 gross boxes, solid or} TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
assorced colors, Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth. 
FRANKLIN MPG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 


Chambers St.,N.¥. City.” 142 Lake St., Chicago,| raper, of the Free High 


These two valuable essays published in one pam- 


THE dhiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
ART GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
OF Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C 


The Crowning System of Memory Culture! Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Invaluzble to Educeters! WRITE US. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
NATIONAL PUBLISH’G CO., St. Paul, Minn. | 2 Somerset St. Rosotn. 


desired, we credit consignments on ac- 
count, to be paid by us in other school- 
books from time to time as needed, 


= HINDS & NOBLE 
© 4 Cooper Institute New York City 
y) 


Mention this ad. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
% taught rea/ /éterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
eo the works of great authors at an early age. 
With this thought and object in view, Cuttp Stupy oF THE CLassics has been written. 
x In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
® later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
ee possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
_, This little volume is beautifully printed on the best, quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
Stary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 
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